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_ THE CARS COME TO TOWN — ‘38 models roll into | _ 
York for the annual show, and into dealers’ show. 
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New BUSINESS 


+ the lumber port of Longview, Wash., 
b. Longview Tugboat Co. found it 
-d to keep track of its tugs. For a 
‘hile its president, W. J. Smith, con- 
red equipping them with radio, but 
tead he bought an airplane. He says 
can locate all the boats in the fleet 
hin 30 minutes. 


eaking of ports, there is going to be 
ew one at Redwood City, Calif., 
Liout 15 nautical miles up the bay 
» the San Francisco Ferry Building. 
y: appears that the promoters have had 
> eves on 200,000 tons of water 
oments which originate annually in 
- Santa Clara, Pajaro, and Salinas 
Valleys, plus considerable tonnage com- 
«in over the highways and the 
Swthern Pacific R. R. Any freighter 
t can come into the bay will be 
ommodated with a large turning 
in, a 450-ft. wharf, a big freight 
transit shed, and an elaborate system 
‘railway spurs. By next spring, they 
n to add terminals for oil, lumber, 
snd building materials. 


Stereotype mats from newspapers pub- 
shed in all 48 States form the ceilings 
‘the new offices of George Bijur, Inc., 

vertising agency, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Acoustical engineers assure 
Rijur that the mats will prove to have 
usual sound-absorption qualities. 
Their porous texture provides absorp- 
n; their rough surfaces, formed by 
type characters, act as sightly and effi- | 
ent sound diffusers. | 


Back in July, Better Business Bureau 
{New York City got out “A Digest 
{Some Rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission” which was received with | 
le open arms by executives who | 
inted to know the difference between | 
pinted fox” and “Sitka-dyed fox,” | 
| between “stainless” and “stainpruf” 
els. Now the bureau has permitted 

¢ Merchandising Division of Na- 
nal Dry Goods Association, 101 W. | 
lst St. New York, to take the same 
terial and publish it with additions 

t free distribution, under the title, | 
\ Digest of Important Rulings of the | 
Federal Trade Commission.” 


Everyone knows that product diversi- 
tration is one of the most far-sighted 
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Why Tomorrow 
Will Be Better Than Today 


ETTER houses . 
and food and clothing. Because with pencil and graph, 


with slide rule and calculation, the engineer is charting 


. better factories . . . better roads 


the way—is turning visions into realities. He is applying 
the findings of science to the task of satisfying your needs 


and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel mill or textile 
mill of the future. Automobiles and overcoats, made by 
improved methods, will be better, yet less expensive. More 
efficient turbine-generators—and cheaper electric power 
will lighten the tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 
chinery—and better and less expensive pairs of shoes. 


The engineer's application of electricity to every branch 
of industry has helped to make America the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world—has helped to provide you 
with the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. And General Electric engineers and research scien- 
tists, working in partnership, have led in this electrical 
progress. G-E research has provided new knowledge; G-E 
engineers have put that knowledge to work to make avail- 
able more goods for more people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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e | business policies, but few 


when “Tendra” came on 
(BW—Oct31'36,p48) that thir, 

CHOOSE THE ADVERTISING AGENCY product for tenderizing toy. 
meat is produced by a 


So-Lo Works, Madison Rd. 


YoU CAN PUT ON THE This firm produces “So-Lo.” . plas WASHING 


rubber for shoe repairs \ dr Bureau )/—. 
into a hard, tough sole, and © Ky jntimation: 
a transparent synthetic finish {- , some favor 
automobiles, and an instant o. distributed 
which is a powder until mixed , ance that i 
water, and a cloth cement for yo in the cc 
less mending, not to speak of « Increases 
35 other products that are no from $5,0€ 
diversified. to be in th 
a strong eff 
We're not referring to the slang usage of the phrase. We Southern California Building (Cy and to hik 
mean it literally ! Until now, until a certain newdimension _. tractors’ Association is trying « », low $5,000 
in advertising agency service was developed, it has not been succeed bu 
possible to so effectively and literally put your advertising wage scale below which its jnembe: mand for 
agency on the spot . . . It is possible now! Now you can have agreed not to go. It is furthe base will 
retain the intensive personalized services of the moderate- agreed that twice a year, in Janya: 
sized agency with the knowledge that that agency not and July, the scale is to be revised Lei 
only competently performs the required agency functions, accordance with the federal cos » Concentrati 
but gives you as well a broad national viewpoint —with living index. incomes for 
local *‘on-the-spot’’ contacts in the nation's most important F tact that the 
marketing areas. But only if that agency is a member of the The director of General Motors’ ex convinced t 
Continental Agency Network. Briefly, C.A.N. is a close tomer research staff, Henry G. Weave incomes Wwe 
association of ten independent, nationally recognized ad- has ferreted out a surprisingly simp might even 
vertising agencies under which each agency acts as regional principle for success in business fr The law of 
office for each other . . . Do you see what this can mean Kenneth Goode’s book, “Showman: coming obv 
to you? It means that through the one organization you in Business.” It consists simply more demag 
appoint as your agency, you can call on the services of two, this: “finding out what people lite « x 
five or nine other agencies acting for you over the breadth doing more of it” and “finding Hu 
of the country. For spot service—immediately. For authen- what people don’t like —doing | Cordell Hul 
tic information—from an unbiased point of view. And of it.” tome Tenme 
always at moderate cost . . . Is it working? It is! It is a thied termes 
very real and practical service now being successfully utilized Add another name to the list of ma: ers, and all 
by clients of member agencies! But let your nearest facturers whose “camera hobby |: ers beyond 
agency member or Headquarters mail you the brochure that sales” (BW—Oct16'37,p27) . Thomas ome a heh 
tells the story in more detail. Mem are listed below. Willson, vice-president of Wills od bie Bet 
Products, Inc., Reading, Pa. foll partnership 
SEE HOW C.A.N. WORKS! — (Case #14): A Mid-West oil com in Hull was 
industrial goggles and safety Moley, thet 
pany wished to sponsor for home coverage the broadcast of its local ith his Lei “a ills set ly f 
university football team, playing in the East. The decision wasreached © “'*® is Leica minicamera. rae only out oO 
two days before the game. The advertiser's local C.A!N. Agency , ‘sultant shots he brings his fw ton, and to | 
telephoned the details to the C.A.N. member in the eastern city, | ‘o his prospects, thus saving them way over to 
Broadcast arrangements were made, the station selected, announcers and footwork. His sales manager shoo!s 
secured and the broadcast supervised by the Eastern agency —at a products in use, and his research Could 
minimum of effort and cost. That is C.A.N. service! partment shoots photographic ree Hull’s endc 
of valuable and rare materials not: vote of the ' 
its session. as conserva! 
These Nationally Rec- When the National Automobile >) lines for th 
ognized Advertising — / Jetwork_ Oct 97.No 
: throws wide its doors, Oct 27-Nov. The “boom 
Agencies Are Members Wow Vat 
CHICAGO A Nationally Interconnected Group at niger Palace, is en 
The Fensholt Company many 0 ne oldtimers and newt Southern co 
LOS ANGELES of ADVERTIOING AGENCIES | may wish to know that the openit to Roosevel 
Dan B. Miner Company ' date also marks the 25th anny ersary ¢ would destr 
Inc. the partnership of their friends, is satisfacto 
NEW YORK CITY | F. Korbel and Worth Colwell, » ho a\ alists” beca' 
LaPorte & Austin, Inc. . handled the public relations and | policy. Hull 
Jobe licity for the show for that amber ously, but 
PITTSBURGH years. For an almost equal perio! Milton, cra 
Walker & Downing have taken care of public relations! former Mc 
International Flower Show, Washington 
ROCHESTER of Chemical Industries, Power >i 
Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc. tion, Hotel Exposition, and other ¢ Ma 
terprises outside the As soon as 
SAN FRANCISCO Korbel & Colwell, Inc., m0" or less 
Brewer-Weeks Company . to new offices in the General Fleet Board will 
Bldg., New York. from 55% | 
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WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau /—Along with encouraging 
intimations that business will get 
«ome favorable revision of the un- 
distributed profits tax comes assur- 
ance that it may also expect boosts 
in the corporation normal tax. 
Increases on individual incomes 
from $5,000 to $50,000 also seem 
to be in the cards. There will be 
a strong effort to lower exemptions 
and to hike levies on incomes be- 
low $5.000. The second just may 
succeed but Sen. La Follette’s de- 
mand for a broader income tax 
base will again be rejected. 


Learning the Lesson 


Concentration on the $5,000 to $50,000 
incomes for high levies is due to the 
fact that the Treasury and Congress are 
convinced that stiffer rates on bigger 
incomes would not be productive— 
might even produce smaller collections. 
The law of diminishing returns is be- 
coming obvious even to some of the 
more demagogic of the wealth-baiters. 


“Hull for President” 


Cordell Hull for President is the word 
from Tennessee, jolting the Roosevelt 
third termers, the Henry Wallace boost- 
ers, and all the simon pure New Deal- 
ers beyond exaggeration. It might even 
cause a little rift between the President 
and his Secretary of State, despite a 
partnership so close in the past that 
Hull was able to throw Raymond 
Moley, then head brain truster, not 
only out of office but out of Washing- 
ton, and to push George N. Peek all the 
way over to the Republican party. 


Could Rally Conservatives 


Hull’s endorsement by a unanimous 
vote of the Tennessee Senate came just 
as conservative Southern Senators and 
Representatives were forming their 
lines for the coming Congress session. 
The “boom” is worth watching because 
Hull is entirely satisfactory to the 
Southern conservatives and is so linked 
to Roosevelt that only an open break 
would destroy the popular illusion. He 
is satisfactory to many “economic roy- 
alists” because they approve his trade 
policy. Hull may not be taking it seri- 
ously, but he has brought George Fort 
Milton, crack Chattanooga editor and 
former McAdoo publicity man, to 
Washington. 


Margin Cut Coming 


As soon as the stock market has more 
or less “settled down”, the Reserve 
Board will reduce margin requirements 
from 55% to 40%. At the same time, 


Wasnincron BULLETIN 


the Board will fix margin requirements 
on short sales also at 40%. The only 
reason this has not already been done 
is that, after the Board had practically 
decided on it, the stock market began 
its nose dive. The governors decided 
that to take action then, when every 
little incident was being magnified by 
rumor-mongers, might throw so much 
fear into the country that real panic 
might have resulted. 


Another Rail Rate Case 


Sweeping revision of railroad rates 
based on capital investment return will 
be asked of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the railroads. This has 
nothing to do with the rate case that 
has been of so much interest in the 
last few months, except that the rail- 
roads wanted this settled before pro- 
ceeding with their new offensive. What 
the railroads will ask is not a rate 
scrutiny, but a general investigation, 
to be made by the ICC itself, look- 
ing to increasing the railroads’ earn- 
ings sufficiently to put them on a basis 
of equality with other utilities as to 
earnings in relation to investments. 


Rail-Truck Alliance 


Railroad lion and motor carrier lamb 
sink their mutual antagonisms in ap- 
pealing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to protect them against at- 
tacks of so-called “illegitimate” motor 
operators, alleged to be undercutting 
the carriers by unlawful reducing of 
rates and other overly-sharp practices. 
The protest is strongly supported by 
shippers who contend that they also 
are being made to squirm by the in- 
roads of the illegitimate carriers. 


House-Cleaning Query 


Considerable mystery is attached to the 
Federal Power Commission’s sudden 
order directing utility companies under 
its jurisdiction to retain physical pos- 
session of securities held as assets, and 
directing an investigation into the ef- 
fects of transfers of such holdings to 
affiliated companies. Promulgated with- 
out warning at a special meeting of the 
commission, the order is not aimed, as 
might be supposed, at “up-stream” 
loans, but is inspired by reports that 
certain utilities are cleaning house pre- 
paratory to registration with SEC. The 
Power Commission is not quite sure 
whether this is legitimate or not, but it 
intends to find out. 


Slow-Speed Housing 


Although low-rent housing is appar- 
ently off to a fresh start with the ap- 
pointment of Nathan Straus to head 


Sen. Wagner’s U.S. Housing Authority, 
it will be a long, long time before any 
actual brick-laying results. Intervening 
is the re-shuffling of present federal 
projects and personnel, tedious negotia 
tions with local housing bodies and the 
acquisition, by them, of the necessary 
lands and local contributions. Nor will 
the dickering be facilitated by the tug 
of-war between the federal economy 
drive and the never-dying hope that 
Congress can be induced to relax on 
local requirements. 


A Sop for Mr. Ickes 


Although the Straus appointment 
might be interpreted as a mild setback 
for Sec. Ickes, who favored Howard A. 
Gray, director of the PWA Housing 
Division, the sting was taken away by 
naming Gray to the vacant post of 
assistant administrator of PWA. This 
job will only last two years but it will 
carry fewer headaches. And Straus is 
persona grata with Ickes, having 
financed a_ limited-dividend develop 
ment through the old Housing Division 


For Faster Freighters 


What trade routes can use 18-knot 
cargo ships economically is one of the 
questions the Maritime Commission's 
current survey will answer. The Mer 
chant Marine Conference at Memphis 
framed a resolution for some ships 
faster than the 15-knot design recently 
announced. But the commission already 
had high-speed freighters on its draft- 
ing boards. On routes that carry perish 
ables and high-value goods, speed will 
be mandatory to hold the business. 
Speed on other routes merely to beat 
the other fellow would be ruinous. 


Air Safety Opinions 
Another serious airway accident brings 
reiteration by neutral government au- 
thority that imperfect radio navigation 
aids are the main cause. Accidents bestir 
politicians, officials, boards of inquiry, 
but only two remedies are in sight 
(1) continued, necessarily slow, devel- 
opment of radio and other aids; (2) 
relaxation of winter schedules by oper- 
ators, a very costly step. United Air- 
lines leads with a new pilot pay set-up 
which removes incentive to storm fly- 
ing. Other lines will follow. 


Out of the Fire 


Northwestern University’s appointment 
of Air Commerce Director Fred Fagg 
to its faculty now appears to have been 
timed to save him from burns if the 
publicity heat is turned on the bureau 
again. The bureau is now neatly reor- 
ganized, the civil air regulations are 
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A monthly column devoted to results obtained 
with ‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engines on various 
power-jobs. 


Summer Supplement. A west- 
ern Summer resort needed more 
power, needed it quick. The local 
power company answered the sum- 
mons with a 160-horsepower 
Caterpillar’ Diesel Engine . 

a complete, self-contained unit. In- 
dependent of outside water-supply, 
and easily started, it is kept for 
peak-load demands and emergen- 
cies. Loaded to full, rated power at 
7200-foot elevation on a minimum 
of low-cost fuel. 


Feed and Speed. An 8o0-horse- 
power ‘’Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine 
is driving a feed-mill in Maryland. 
It has run 8 hours a day, except 
Sundays, for 15; months with no 
time out for repairs. Costing less 
than 24c an hour for fuel and 
lubrication, it saves an average of 
$200 a month over former power. 


Steam Stymie. Pure Oil Co. uses 
two 125-horsepower ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
Diesels to drive the mud-pumps on 
a rotary drilling-rig in its Southern 
Illinois oil field. These engines are 
saving over $70 a day in fuel-costs 
alone over a steam rig drilling 
nearby. 


Saving: $1 an Hour. An impor- 
tant eastern contractor operates 
well over 30 “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
units—tractors, road-maintenance 
machines, engines in shovels, com- 
pressors, etc. A typical saving: A 
100-horsepower engine driving a 
315-c.f.m. air-compressor reduces 
its power-cost $12 per 12-hour day, 
at 33%*c an hour for fuel and 
lubrication. 


Investigate the possibilities of these engines for 
your power-needs. A dealer near you can furnish 
facts and figures. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF DIESEL ENGINES, TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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recodified, but the airway aids program 
is in default and more accidents this 
winter would look bad. 


New Deal Misdeals 


Chief significance of the election of 
Rep. John E. Miller over Gov. Car! E. 
| Bailey for Joe Robinson’s seat in the 
| Senate is that Miller has virtually been 

pushed into alliance with the conserv- 
| ative group which promises to make so 
| much trouble for the White House from 

the opening of the extra session on. 

Frantic attempts by the Administra- 
_ tion, with an invitation to Bailey from 
the President, letters from three cabi- 
net members and Harry Hopkins, nat- 
urally leave Miller free to oppose any 
Administration measures he may 
choose. Actually the vote in Arkansas 
proved little. Bailey attempted a high- 
handed move in nominating himself 
without a primary in a state where the 
primary is everything. Many of Miller’s 
supporters were 100% pro New Deal- 
ers. Attempted dictation from Wash- 
ington made no hit anywhere. 


Extra Session Pessimism 


It becomes clearer with each passing 
day that little if anything will be 
gained in time by the extra session of 
Congress. There is no assurance that 
the farm program will be enacted any 
earlier as a result. It is more a ques- 
tion of meeting of minds than wearing 
down opposition. The same thing goes 
for wages and hours regulation. It is 
even doubtful whether adjournment of 
the regular session—into which the ex- 
tra meeting will merge in January— 
will be expedited. Democratic leaders, 
who opposed the extra session, point 
this out with satisfaction. Folks like to 
see their judgment vindicated, even if 
no personal gain is involved. 


Stream Protection 


Although the stream pollution bill is 
still tied up in Congress, the Adminis- 
tration is quietly discouraging any 
further fouling of the nation’s water- 
courses whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Latest step is a WPA rule 
barring the acceptance of any munic- 
ipal sewerage project unless treatment 
works are either included in the plan 
or assured in the near future. 


Japan Off Gold? 


Predictions that Japan is going off gold 
altogether, after cashing in her gold at 
Washington, are freely made in Wash- 
ington, especially in view of recent 
heavy shipments of gold from Nippon 
to the US. Also interesting is a change 
in Japanese statistics, which lumps all 


| 


| 


ferrous metals in import figures, and 
only gives money value. 
Japanese Embargo Overrated 


Effect of the Japanese embargo, which 
went into operation Oct. 11 and roused 


so much talk in anti-Nippon ¢); 

this country, is vastly over: 

cials insist. Designed to safe: 

an’s foreign exchange, most 
modities named in the embaro, , 
under the so-called “luxury” 

tion. With the exception of some f., 
stuffs and a few chemicals, th . , 
comparatively unimportant roles jy, +), 
drama of international commerce. ‘Ty, 
real problem lies in Japan’s restrioa) 
buying of such important commodities 
as cotton. 


Weeding Out the Carriers 


The Motor Carrier Bureau, Ipterstas. 
Commerce Commission, hopes 
weeding out of weak bus anid truck 
lines will be completed by July 1, new 
As of Oct. 1, the bureau had issue) 
1,044 certificates, 95 permits, stayed 
101 orders and issued 840 dismissals of 
applications for certificates. Stayed oy. 
ders resulted largely from two majo: 
causes; results of investigation by : 
Commission and withdrawal of the a». 
plications by applicants unable to pre. 
sent the proof needed to sustain claims 
for consideration under the so-called 
“grandfather clause” of the act. 


Complicated Coal Problem 


Government regulation of the soft coal 
industry is bogging down. It would be 
a problem even if the National Bitu. 
minous Coal Commission did not have 
a civil war on its hands, with polit 
rampant and maneuvering for advan- 
tage the main objective. But even the 
“odd man” in the four to three de- 
cisions has not wisdom enough, appar- 
ently, to settle some problems. For in- 
stance, the intrastate coal producers 
who are not under regulation and cai 
cut prices or “chisel” if they like with- 
out paying any penalties. In Ohio the 
intrastate production is 40° of the 
total. In all coal-producing states, it is 
serious. Then there is the matter of 
lignite. This cheap fuel is just about 
half and half so far as the commission 
is concerned—half under its control 
because of interstate business, and half 
out from under—which causes plenty 
of trouble. Then there is Virginia “an- 
thracite”, which claims the classifica- 
tion of Pennsylvania hard coal. Sen. 
Guffey’s brain child seems a bit back- 
ward. 


LaFollette Makes Trouble 


Sen. La Follette’s promise to renew 
his old fight to impose income taxes 
on smaller incomes and boost levies 
on little ones now taxed follows on the 
heels of the Roosevelt gloomy budge! 
figures. This is frightfully annoying ‘ 
New Dealers generally, for they think 
it highly inexpedient to get too man) 
small-income folks tax-conscious. !! 
might tend to drive them into the arms 
of the conservatives in the battle om 
Capitol Hill this winter. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF 


WEEKLY INDEX 
| The Figures 


Latest Week *69.0 


= jut Preceding Week 


Month Ago 76.0 


| 


Average 1932-36 63.6 


| 
| | 
MAR APR WAY DUD JUL AUG SEP nov 


Latest Preceding Month Year Average 


Week Week Ago Ago 1932-36 
PRODUCTION 
@Stecl Inget Operation (% of capacity)... 55.8 63.6 76.1 74.2 40.6 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) ae $8,229 $8,472 $10,658 $9,265 $6,209 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec.,4-wk. daily av.in thousands) $7,366 $6,986 $7,305 $7,621 $5,904 
#Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ...... 1.575 1,605 1,542 1,609 1,269 
*#Electric Power (miliion 2,276 2,280 2,281 2.170 1,763 


TRADE 


* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)......... 83 86 82 a4 73 | 
*#Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)................. ‘ewteeuee $3,811 $4,836 $4,732 $3,825 $3,123 


*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).......... 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, 


$1.03 $1.07 $1.07 $1.25 $.94 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)............... 8.55¢ 8.36: 9.00¢ 12.37: 10.38 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, tom)............. $39.60 $39.73 $40.19 $34.68 $31.82 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)...... 12.000: 12.000+ 14.000¢ 9.750: 8.400: 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 169.8 173.2 192.9 183.2 142.6 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)............... 5.14% 4.98 477°: 4.20": 5.02°. 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........ 1.00 1.00° 1.00 1.00 90% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... .. 1.00": 1.00: 1.00’ 78° 1.10% 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).............. 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)........ vies 2,558 2,583 2,598 2,485 2,428 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................. 990 1,090 880 2,072 1,572 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ Pe 21,999 21,975 22,232 22,568 19,671 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks? 4,871 4,831 4,758 | 
Security Loans, reporting membere banks?............ 1,834 1,856 2,008 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov’t. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,050 9,042 9,250 10,581 # | 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.......................... 2,955 2,961 2,933 3,292 3 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended Oct. 16. +# Revised. ¢ New Series. § Not Available. 


These monthly averages 
ue merely simple aver- 
wes of each month's 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week’s index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
tnable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
' business since 1929. 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 


| | NORMAL | 


¢ Weekly Index of Busi- 
aees Activity is covered by 
“¢ general copyright on the 
tents of Business Week 
inc may not be reproduced 
special permission. 
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Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount and th: a a 
motor bar be depressed together, thus completely adding or sub otton ae es 
tracting the amount in one operation. istments have 


any adc 


NOTE THIS TYPICAL SAVING to be upward 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and added by the Steel Outpui 
Burroughs short-cut method in 22 operations. Had each key and tanding excep! 
the motor bar been depressed separately—and had there been rlain price Mov 
cipher key to depress—it would have required 91 separate operations wi taken by C 
instead of 22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one wed by a nur 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation. opanies in anne 
prices unchang 
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in the course of a day's adding machine es, has stimul. 
work by taking full advantage of the Bur- jl stability of 
roughs short-cut method, telephone the ¥ ft buy 
local Burroughs representative. [He will 
show you how this method will on ac 
greater speed, ease of operation and accu- ‘week's drop it 
racy to your figuring work. Or, write for of capacit 
illustrated booklet describing short-cut year ago, 
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CURITY market gyrations oc- 
“4 the center of the stage this 
. For a while it looked as 
ugh the unhappy days of 1929 
» here again. Selling reached 
‘icky proportions on Tuesday 
‘ore some semblance of recovery 
ame evident. Bewildered brok- 
joked to Washington without 
ting much satisfaction. Pessi- 
. was thickest nearest Wall 
vet. of course, but such persist- 
. whittling away of security 
yes since early this year with 
. brief interruption was bound 
have its influence beyond finan- 
| districts. However, there is a 
t to every downward spiral, 


Hope for Commodities 


adden reversal in security markets 
dt easily serve as the springboard 
;similar action in commodity mar- 
Inventories are being gradually 
Jeted as consumption of goods con- 
pues at a better pace than production 
asic industries. Current prices look 
tty well deflated; and though there 
sdownward readjustmen’ this week 
«me non-ferrous metals, scrap steel, 
cotton textiles, the bulk of such 
istments have probably been com- 
| and any additional changes are 
to be upward. 


Steel Output and Prices 


tanding exception to this week’s 
lain price movements was the firm 
ui taken by Carnegie-IIlinois and 
ved by a number of other steel 
panies in announcing first-quarter 
«prices unchanged from current lev- 
vith the exception of pipe and tin 
However, the relatively high 
of steel prices compared with pre- 
erssion years, and the sluggishness 
ww orders from motor, railroad, eon- 
~etion, and even miscellaneous con- 
es, has stimulated speculation on 
real stability of the steel price struc- 
« Foreign buyers are offering $5 
ton less than the domestic quota- 
‘now prevailing, and are holding 
‘purchases on a considerable tonnage. 
‘week's drop in steel operations to 
of capacity, compared with 

a year ago, represents a far more 
mic decline than anyone in the trade 
pated a few weeks ago, and there 
sign of improvement for next 
ast November, however, is expected 
tm somewhat above the October 
re. Employment in steed mills is 
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now being staggered to spread available 
work. 


Office Equipment and Machines 


In the midst of current uncertainty 
about the extent of the present recession 
in business momentum, two industries 
which have experienced better than 
average performance are this month 
displaying their hopes for the 1938 
market. The automobile manufactur- 
ers step forward on Oct. 27, and the 
office equipment and business machine 
fabricators staged their annual show 
this week. So far this year, many in 
the business machine industry have 
worked atecapacity to satisfy demand 
from both domestic and export sources. 
Since 25% to 30% of the industry's 
products are exported, the question of 
world peace is a matter of concern. 


Auto Industry Confident 


Next Wednesday the automobile indus- 
try fires the starting gun in its 1938 
sales campaign with the New York 
show, which is the first of a series of 
shows. Judging from the extensive 
preparations made to insure adequate 
production next year, and the optimis- 
tic tenor of individual company pro- 
duction schedules, the industry has no 
fears that the public will balk at price 
advances averaging 10%. Production 
didn’t get under full steam last week 
as expected because Ford assembly 
plans struck a snag. 


Newsprint Consumers Gain 


Newsprint consumers in the United 
States, who have been building up 
stocks in advance of the $50 a ton 
price posted for the first half of 1938 
by all leading newsprint producers ex- 
cept Great Northern Paper Co., felt 
they had won something of victory 
when that company finally announced 
prices for the first half of 1938 at $48 
a ton, and $50 for the second half. 
Canadian mills insist they will not 
meet the $48 price and have begun to 
curtail production, which has been run- 
ning at record highs this year. But the 
hopes of posting a $55 price for the 
second half of 1938 appear squashed. 


Cotton Exports Up 


Despite reports that cotton mills had 
undertaken to curtail operations dras- 
tically in order to put up a firm front 
to buyers who were pressing for price 
cuts, cotton consumed in September by 
domestic mills was only slightly lower 
than in August. Exports of cotton for 
the first two months of the new season 
ran 11% ahead of the same months last 
year. Talk of reestablishing processing 


taxes on cotton goods in the new farm 
bill is bringing the expected protests 
from the industry, though such an 
event plus regulations on wages and 
hours might stimulate another flurry of 
advance buying. Raw prices 
have firmed somewhat as farmers have 
taken advantage of the government's 
loan offers, but a number of dry goods 
items were cut in price this week with- 
out bringing in much buying. 


Machine Tool Market 


Despite the fact that the machine tool 
industry has been operating at full tilt 
for the past two years, the percentage 
of machine tools over 10 years of age 
(so called obsolete) has dropped only 
four points between Jan. 1, 1935, and 
July 1, 1937, or from 65% to 61%, 
according to the latest survey con- 
ducted by the American Machinist. 
Hence the machine tool industry still 
has a substantial field for aggressive 
selling. Foreign buying from Japan and 
Russia will swell the October volume 
of new business, as sizable orders have 
been received over the past two weeks. 


cotton 


Building Outlook Brighter 


Though the rising trend of construction 
costs has been blamed for the holding 
back of new building activity, last 
week’s records reveal that six large 
housing developments, each of at least 
$500,000, got under way this month. 
Westfield, N. J., alone accounted for 
$8,100,000 with one development of 100 
homes in the $10,000 class and another 
of 350 homes in the $20,000 class. Re- 
cent leveling off of building costs, plus 
a substantial volume of funds made 
available in the last Congress for public 
construction, makes the long-term out- 
look for the industry fairly cheerful. 


Lumber Cuts Production 


Lumber production last month got 
down to the 1936 levels, but both ship- 
ments and orders received have been 
running well under last year’s volume. 
For the year so far, production stands 
7% above last year, shipments are 8% 
higher, and new orders are on a par 
with those of last year but 8° under 
the output of the year to date. 


Retail Sales Up 


Retail sales so far this month are giv- 
ing a pretty good account of them- 
selves. Metropolitan New York, which 
has been among the country’s poorest 
performing areas all year, turned in a 
3% gain over last year during the first 
half of the month, a gain all the more 
remarkable when the proximity of Wall 
Street is considered. 
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stocks, Budget, and Business 


Rapid declines may make Roosevelt agree to modifi- 
cation of undistributed earnings and capital gains 
: taxes. Market pendulum may swing back sharply. 


ROOSEVELT'’S summation of 

1938 budget was lost this week amid 
» distractions of a reckless stock mar- 
b.. His estimate that the deficit would 
cut to $695,000,000—one-third of 
New Deal “normal’—got scanty at- 
ection from business men. 

But it deserves attention. True, the 
dget will not be balanced this fiscal 
wr: and there is only a promise of a 
balance in the fiscal year 1939, which 
gins next July 1. True, also, the 
udget has no immediate bearing on 
th: Fused outlook. But it does weigh 
p as a powerful influence for the 
Inger term. 

Thé President is committed to ‘‘no 
nw taxes” in the coming session of 
Congress. More than that, revision of 
he undistributed earnings and capital 
mins taxes are in the cards. What be- 
na as a mild attempt to pene busi- 
sess, when the President at the last ses- 
iom appointed a committee to review 
he entire tax structure, has now be- 
come a national necessity. 


‘Sef Extent of Decline 


The break in stock prices has done 
wmething to the Administration. In 
sine weeks, shares lost 38% of their 
market values. Im four weeks, business 
utivity fell 9.2% (see Figures of the 
Week, page 9). Such trends are not 
wnducive to federal revenues, which 
sem from corporation profits. 

Business, losing under a system of 

wation hostile to enterprise, and cap- 
uilists faced with levies which cut their 
profits but let their losses run, have 
woided new risks. Result: new stock 
ommitments have been at a minimum; 
usiness men, once profits began to nar- 
ow, froze on forward commitments. 

That's where the budget and new 
aes enter the picture. Both the Presi- 
sat and Congress will have to take 
ato account the sudden transition from 
usiness expansion to. business contrac- 
‘on, the startling shift from high opti- 
msm in August to deep pessimism in 
ctober. A $700,000,000 deficit, more 
t less, will mot mean much when 
caked up against increasing unemploy- 
nent, due, in part at least, to the gov- 
“ament's punitive policy of taxing busi- 
‘5 and investment enterprise. 

Changes in the undistributed earnings 


tax may not be radical. The principle 
of taxing plowed-back profits may not 
be abandoned. But concessions will 
be in order for debt-ridden corporations 
or for those that spend their earnings 
on plant improvements. In other words, 
actual cash retained may be used as the 
yardstick of taxes on retained income. 
As for the capital gains tax, its alter- 
ation has been due for some time. It 
penalizes investors and tends to force 
funds of the wealthy into tax exempt 
securities. Unquestionably, the absence 


of powerful buying in big blocks, dur- 


NG BOTTOM 


ing recent breaks in the market, has 
been due to the capital gains tax. In- 
vestors have taken a despairing “‘you- 
can't-win"’ attitude. 

That alone does not explain the grav- 
ity of the decline. There has been 
tax selling (page 61), but even more 
potent is the still fresh memory of 1929 
There has been no intelligent appraisal 
of securities values (see tabulation) 
Rather, liquidation has been caused by 
fear that prices would go lower. Owners 
of stocks were clearing out because they 
hoped to buy back more cheaply. Buy 
ers were holding off, too, because they 
felt bigger bargains were still to come. 
In this respect, stock market decisions 
are akin to those of a purchasing agent. 
A buyer may think copper is low at 12¢ 
but if he thinks that by holding off he 
can get it at 11¢, he'll hold off. 

Indeed, manufacturers and retailers, 
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BETWEEN THE HIGH AND THE LOW —Recent breaks have carried stock prices 
through 1936 and 1935 recovery levels as shares new seek a solid bottom two-thirds 
down from the 1929 ceiling, but still well above the 1932 floor. 
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who are working off inventories, are 
pursuing the same tactics that have been 
used in the stock market. They want 
to be liquid (a) for fear of inventory 
losses, by to have cash for later re- 
plenishment of stocks at lower levels. 
As a consequence of this drive for 
liquidity, the decline in business during 
the last month has been extremely rapid. 
Forward buying has virtually ceased. 
Steel operations have dropped to below 
60° of capacity. Furthermore, railroad 
ordering is dead, and building construc- 
tion lags. 


Countervailing Forces 

But the very precipitancy of the de- 
cline has its own counterbalance. Any 
sharp recovery in the stock market—and 
price markups took place this week— 
will produce an important change in 
business psychology. Even this week, 
while in the midst of riotous markets, 
Wall Street was a bit chagrined at its 
own impulsiveness. When U.S. Steel 
can jump from 54} to 624 in three 
hours, it hardly testifies to a “bloodless 
verdict of the marketplace.” 

Business, itself, is in a similar read- 
justment. This will not be as rapid as 
that of the stock market. But there 
are definite cushions of resistance to 
further declines: high farm income, 
heavy payrolls, and fat dividends—all 
making for large consumer buying 
power. It now seems safe to say that 
the worst is over; that business men, 
who are now worried about being over- 
stocked, some time during next year will 
be just as worried about being under- 
stocked. 


Intermediate Recession 


Despite the violent break in the mar- 
ket, there is still no basic evidence to 
warrant a change in the view (BW— 


Changeable Market 


What would you think of a butcher 
who asked 54}¢ a Ib. for sirloin 
steak at noon, but at 3 P. M. wanted 
624¢ for the same cut? Probabl,, 
as a business man, you'd think he 
was a pretty poor butcher—a man 
with a panicky sense of values. 
Well, then, reflect on the antics 
of the stock market on Tuesday of 
this week. Certainly the prospects 
of companies could not shift in three 
or four hours as stock prices did. 
Here are some prime, but not ex- 
traordinary examples: 
Low High 
Stock Price Price 
U. 
General Motors 
Chrysler 
Anaconda 
Du Pont 
Westinghouse El. 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Briges Mfg. 
United Aircraft 
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Septi8’37,p13), that this is only an 
intermediate recession in a long-term 
cyclical upturn. And just as a matter 
of careful business men might 
consider afresh whether this is the time 
for them to step in and to buy—to buy 
not only raw materials and manufactured 
goods, but also new plant and equip- 
ment. 

Before the upward cycle runs its 
course, business volume will rise into 
new high ground; and industry, in or- 
der to turn out the products required in 
both consumer and capital goods lines, 
will have to expand plant. The ques- 
tion is: is it mot better to buy in a 
weak market, when immediate supply 
exceeds demand, than to wait until 

rices rise and everybody is in the mar- 
bee again scrambling for steel, copper, 
cotton, rubber as in the spring of the 
year? 


Cities Woo Ford 


Promise “no labor trouble” 
as manufacturer threatens to 
quit Kansas City, 


ANNOUNCEMENT of Harry Bennett, 
personnel manager of the Ford Motor 
Co. that Ford was “all through” in Kan- 
sas City was a signal for the chamber of 
commerce in every town between St. 
Louis and Denver to extend a welcoming 
if not itching palm to Ford this week. 
The chances Bi Omaha seemed at least 
as good as those of any other town in 
this rivalry. 

When Mr. Ford reads the invitations, 
he will be surprised to learn that labor 
troubles are unheard of in almost every 
city between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean, except, of course, Boss 
Pendergast’s Kansas City. Most Kansas 
Citians think Ford is following the same 
plan Montgomery Ward used last sum- 
mer when it set about closing down its 
K. C. plant. Ward's tactics led some 
employees to petition the company to 
reopen with a guarantee of no further 
disturbance or picketing pending a union 
election and negotiations. 


Demand Police Protection 


A public letter was signed by 90 
prominent business men, demanding ad- 
ditional police protection in strikes, 
evoked considerable interest in Kansas 
City this week and City Manager H. F. 
McElroy conferred with business leaders 
and with representatives of the Citizens’ 
Emergency Committee for Law and 
Order. 

Ford employees were paid off Monday 
of this week at the Commerce Trust 
Bank but the United Automobile 
Workers urged all its members to retain 
work badges as a sign of the continuance 
of employment. Ford requested that 
they turn in their badges for a refund 
of the $3 deposit. 


Tire Dealer Contrag 


Independents decide not i, he 
On 


too abrupt in tactics 
agreements, 


LEADERS of the National A. 


<3, | 


Independent Tire Dealers know , 


are times when a loud yel! 

lic relations—even though 
going to do anything 
Although the association had 4) 
loudly protested the Treasury 


ment’s award of a six months’ tire 


tract to Sears, Roebuck —¢,, 
p20), one of the first acts of } 
annual convention in Chicag 
was to adopt a resolution 
the contract again. 

Not that the independent 
thought the government would ; 
upon turn around and award ¢ 
tract to some of them. 


the manufacturer and the chain 


and with the government spanking 


manufacturers and accusing 
collusion, it looked like a go 


But the In 
pendent today is squeezed in bets 


to start a clamor against the chains 


Model Contract Distributed 

Of prime interest to ever 
at the convention were 
contracts, whose progress the) 
watched enviously in the retail 
field. A model contract was distri! 
on the first day of the conventior 


it was expected that the associat 
would promptly approve it and inf 


was. what 


this 
than 


manufacturers that 
wanted. But rather 


ram contracts down the manufacture: 
throats, the dealers thought they d 
the manufacturers themselves core for 


ward with contracts. What they 
then was to adopt a resolution 


"Fair te 
ial 


the renewal contracts with independent 


dealers by the tire manufacturers be 


conformity with the Robinson-Patr 
Act.” Copies of the resolution we 
sent out to manufacturers, 
copies of the model contract may u 
officially reach the manufacturers 


scarcely seemed to realize what shar 


Though they had the retail druggis 
as a working pattern, the rank and f 
of the tire dealers at the convention 


and soon 


instruments were put into their hands 


when Congress passed the Robinsos 


Patman and Miller-Tydings bills And 


the idea of playing one manutacturet 


against another—though that's ac 
tedly harder to do in the tire field tha 


in drugs—had many a dealer hopeless’ 


befuddled. 


. 
The leaders and officials managed 


steer the dealers straight toward the 
Only once aid 


objectives, however. 


leadership slip up—in a recommends 


tion to do away with the offices of pres 
ident and vice-president, and turn ovet 


all operations to the eneral manage 


This plan was rejected. 
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Detroit (Business Week Bureau) — 
With its customary zip and flair for 
showmanship, the motor car industry 
the coming week will make its annual 
"on masse’ invasion of Manhattan. 
The automobile show at Grand Central 
Palace, as usual, will be a peg on which 
to hang private showings o individual 
companies, a continuous round of cock- 
uil parties, dinners, and lunches, and 
ational publicity announcing the official 
opening of the 1938 season. 

Detroiters are coming to the show 
a a happy mood. They are just 
ending a year in which five million 
ars will have been built and sold and, 
joking at the situation from the most 
onservative point of view, they can't 
ee a shrinkage in volume of much 
more than half a million cars during 
1938. They admit that '38 will be a 
tough competitive year and they are 
preparing to spend more millions than 
the past year to sell their products. 


Prices Boosted 


Price advances, which started in the 
wmmer and have taken a further up- 
ward whitl with announcement of new 
nodels, won't exactly be an aid to retail 
ules. Some makers haven't yet made 
public their mew prices,. but they are 
kely to be within the range already set. 
ompared with prices of last spring, 


vith most of the increases under 10%. 
ln one case, a company in the higher 
rackets has boosted prices 25%. 

The new prices don’t represent an 
ut-and-out raise, because accessories 
eretofore carrying an extra charge are 
now included in the standard delivered 
price. Moreover, the public will be 
“tting a much better car than it got 
a 1937, especially in the way of re- 
tements and comfort. 

When it comes to major improve- 
nents, the industry hasn’t much to talk 
Sout for 1938, yet you would never 


GRAHAM—The radiator leans into the wind. 


¢ 1938 prices are up 7% to 16%, © 


Auto Show Goes to Town 


Ready to invade New York, manufacturers are con- 
fident of a good year ahead, with sales tricks and 
pretty looks offsetting higher prices. 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR—A new front end, 
with the grille bars lower down. 


guess it from the promotional publicity 
flooding the country’s magazine and 
newspaper offices. And, as a matter of 
record, some of the so-called “minor” 
improvements (using Detroit's parlance) 
loom as major ones in the minds of car 
buyers and, after all, that is what counts. 

Fred M. Zeder, Chrysler vice-presi- 
dent, aptly sums up 1938: “This 1s the 
year in which engineers have endeav- 
ored further to refine and perfect fun- 
damental principles only recently incor- 
porated.” He didn’t add that in so 
doing they saved millions in tooling 
costs that would have been necessitated 
by radical design changes. 

Car buyers will discover much to their 
liking in the new automobiles. If any- 
thing, car colors are a bit racier, with 
lighter shades encroaching on time-tried 
black. Lines are smoother, with pro- 
jecting parts either eliminated or re- 
cessed so as not to mar the smooth ap- 
pearance. More radiator grilles are die- 
cast, giving a jaunty look to car fronts. 


CADILLAC 60—The running boards are gone. 


Batteries are made long and slim to fi 
under the front hood beside the engine, 
where they can be serviced with casc 
Generators have been increased in power 
to take care of the greater electrical 
demands. Bodies are slightly wider and 
longer, with better quality upholstery ; 
they are more efficiently sound-proofed 
Brakes are bigger and work easier. Car 
makers are squeezing the last ounce o! 
economy out of more powerful engines. 


Improvements Emphasized 

Chevrolet is stressing “thrift without 
on completeness.” Three 
words—performance, economy, comfort 
—are foremost in its selling campaign. 
Its ‘’Tiptoe-matic” clutch and new and 
lighter flywheel are innovations. Plym- 
outh is making many claims for its new 
models, such as easier steering, safer 
vision, better sound-proofing, greater 
comfort and luxury. Dodge, with a 
salesmanship typical of the automotive 
industry, has swung into action with a 
program wrapped around 47 progressive 
improvements affecting performance, 
comfort, and appearance. Hudson, with 
two new Hudsons and a Hudson-Terra- 
plane making their bow, pridefully 
points to them as the “greatest value 
achievement in its career.” 

Chrysler and De Soto go into selling 
action with cars of longer wheelbase and 
larger hydraulic brakes. Cadillac's three 
achievements for 1938 are a new method 
of shifting gears (a mechanical H shift 
on the steering wheel), a new radically 
engineered V-16, and a new flywheel! de- 
sign reducing the possibility of driving 
fatigue by eliminating vibration. Not 
much talked about yet, probably be- 
cause cars won't be ready until January, 
is a new Cadillac 60 minus running 
boards and gracefully low-hung. 

Lincoln-Zephyr has a new front end 
treatment with low horizontal grille bars 
which suggest the sleek front of a racing 
plane. It also has a longer wheelbase, 
smoother engine, redesigned transmis- 
sion and hypoid rear axle gears. It 
has’ added two new convertible body 
types, a sedan and a coupe. 

Pontiac again is laying claim to the 
distinction that its sixes and eights are’ 
“the most beautiful thing on wheels.” 
At the same time it is pushing its new 
remote control shift lever, manually op- 
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erated. Buick has four outstanding en- 
gineering developments (to use its own 
language): (a) increased power and 
better fuel economy by means of a rede- 
signed piston, (b) a mew rear suspen- 
sion, using coil springs, (c) new body 
mountings, (d) a self-shifting trans- 
mission similar to that first introduced 
by Olds last spring. 

Nash is males the good word 
that it has 83 new features, six of 
which are “hailed as revolutionary.” 
Topping the list is a conditioned air 
system for winter driving which brings 
into the car cleaned, warmed air and 
circulates it, eliminating chilling drafts 
and window steaming. The system 
consists of a unit containing an air 
filter, a motor-driven fan, and a hot 
water heating element. 


Stresses Safety Equipment 


Oldsmobile is making a play for bus- 
iness based on its automatic safety 
transmission which is optional equip- 
ment on both the six and eight. Pack. 
ard says its cars are “bigger and better 
looking inside and out and give even 
greater economy and longer life.” 
Studebaker declares its 1938 models 
“are new in the most literal interpre- 
tation of the word.” Close to the top 
for being the most talked about car of 
the year is the new supercharged Gra- 
ham which is of long, low, speedy de- 
sign. Built on a 120-inch wheelbase, it 
gives an illusion of speed and length 
because of the skillful use of contour 
lines. The new Graham actually is new 
from bumper to bumper, having been 
completely redesigned. 

Independent makers this year took a 
larger share of the total business than 
in 1936. However, one reason was 
that General Motors and Chrysler were 
caught by strikes and were out of pro- 
duction for some weeks. Whether the 
independents can hold their gains the 
coming year is yet to be proved. 

Because of price advances on other 
cars, Willys considers itself in a better 
position than last year to attain its sales 
quota, established at 125,000 units. 

The familiar names of Auburn and 
Cord will be missing from the automo- 
bile show. Ironically, Cord two years 
ago set the style now being copied by 
the industry, but it couldn't stand the 
competitive gaff. Another familiar 
name which passed out with the last of 
1937 models was the Airflow, made 
famous by Chrysler. Chrysler hastens to 
explain, however, that the Airflow prin- 
ciples are now preserved in all its cars. 

No matter what production and sales 
do in the year ahead, the industry is 
agreed that the fourth quarter should 
be a honey. New-model introductions 
invariably cause a rush of buying in good 
years or bad. Production from Oct. 1, 
to Dec. 31 should be as good as in the 
same period a year ago when it amounted 
to 1,154,806 units. 
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Aluminum’s Big Ads 


$400,000 institutional cam- 
paign, aimed straight at con- 
sumer, is significant. 


STARTING this week, in. 130 newspapers 
with a combined circulation of 17,000,- 
000, the Aluminum Co. of America is 
running a $400,000 advertising cam- 
paign. Though the company’s regular 
job is to promote the uses of aluminum 
in industry, this campaign is aimed 
straight at the consumer, and what it 
aims to sell him is the Aluminum Co. 
of America. 

It's a campaign that’s important in 
more ways than one. First, because it's 
running in newspapers. Institutional ads 
in that medium have ordinarily been of 
the one-shot variety, or purely local or 


piont know THAT 
asour ALUMINUM 


Nadel MADE ALUMINUM LIGHT 
BUT “1@M HAS MADE IT CHEAP 
AND PLENTIFUL AND STRONG 


ALCOA ADVERTISING—Now it blossoms 
out in leading newspapers. 


sectional campaigns. National institu- 
tional campaigns have been pretty partial 
to magazines. 

Largely responsible for the Aluminum 
campaign's appearance in newspapers is 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
whose director, William A. Thomson, 
has long insisted that business should 
talk to the public in terms it could 
understand. 

The Aluminum Co. of America is 
without doubt the most investigated 
company in the country (BW’—May! 
'37,p13). For some years it’s had an ad- 
vertising campaign in general and trade 
magazines; yet it wasn’t until this spring 
that the copy attempted to explain 
the company’s stand, swinging into talk 
of “our role in the aluminum industry.” 
Now, on Nov. 8, the Supreme Court is 
scheduled to review the action of the 
Department of Justice in filing anti-trust 
proceedings against the company in New 
York. And, without doubt, this will be 
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generously aired in the NEWspaner 
What better place for the commary . 
go, then, than to those Papers t er be 
itself against the charge of 

The newspaper campaign 
the same case as the magazin 
has been doing recently and 
continue to do—more simp| 
in fewer words, and, so far 
with a mass appeal. As 4 
against pomposity and formality 
the other sins which a large corporatic, 
is likely to commit when it attempts ; 
talk down to the common people. th 
consultant called in on the cme aa 
Kenneth Collins, vice-president of Gim 
bel Bros. and an old hand 
breezy, forceful selling copy 

The papers selected in the campaign 
— as wide a geographical dis. 
tribution as possible, cities in every state 
being on the list. Mass cir ilation is 
aimed at. The two papers in New York 
City, however, are the Herald Tribyng 
and the Wall Street Journal which may 
give rise to the comment that the am 
paign’s not appealing to the ordinary 
“man in the street” as much as it's 
cracked up to be. But any such citi 
cism is likely to be short-circuited by 
the company’s plan to use other New 
York papers later on. 

At any rate, if the campaign manages 
to accomplish anything at all for Alum 
num, there’s the chance that a dozen or 
more big advertisers who are waiting 
around will burst through the floodgates 
with institutional campaigns of their 
own. And the proponents of institu- 
tional advertising are crowing over the 
fact that they've finally got business to 
open its mouth and talk, in 2 compre- 
hensive, well-planned campaign, ght 
into the ears of the groundlings 


Chains Win Minnesota Suit 


FOLLOWING the precedents established 
by the Supreme Court in tests of the 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa chain store tax laws, 
Judge R. D. O'Brien of Minneapolis 
this week declared unconstitutional the 
graduated gross receipts tax provisions 
of the Minnesota Jaw and ordered re- 
payment of all taxes paid under these 
provisions during 1934 and early 1935 
—the only payments at issue.  Thes 
sums, plus 6 interest ordered by the 
court, will bulk up to a considerapic 
figure: the National Tea Co. and th 
Allied Stores Corp., for example, wil 
collect about $70,500 and $57,800 re 
spectively. Although the court invalr 
ated the gross sales tax, ranging fro 
1/20th of 1° on sales of less 
$100,000 up to a full 1° on sak 
ceeding $1,000,000, it upheld the 
uated gross license fees, ranging 
$5 for each store under 10 up to 

on each of more than 50 outlets 
Supreme Court had previously approve’ 
such license fees in the Iowa !aw 
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"I's a man’s-size job hauling 
foodstuffs and freight for 
greater New York. I found 
tht out when I went to 
Newark, ~ to ride one of 
the trucks of the Lehigh Ware- 
house and Transportation Co. 


fich truck travels 60 to 75 
niles a day through the 
vorld’s heaviest trafic. One 
goes out loaded with tons of 
coffee, another with corn- 
takes, another with cans of 
orange juice. 


“Altogether this big fleet han- 
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HANDLE WITH CARE 
> 


by LOWELL THOMAS 
NEWS COMMENTATOR 


dles some 90,000,000 pounds 
of merchandise annually. Food 
for the most part. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner for the 
26,000,000 people in greater 
New York and surrounding 
area. But they also haul drugs 
and soap, furniture and elec- 
trical appliances—dozens of 
products which come in by 
train and boat to choke their 
two huge warehouses.” 


1 Talked to Drivers... 


“To make the hundreds of 
daily store-door deliveries, 
trucks carry heavy loads, travel 
fast, must keep on schedule. 
Tire failures would throw the 
whole operation out of gear. 
I talked to drivers, to the main- 
tenance man, to A. B. Drake, 
President. All had the same 
story—summed up in Mr. 
Drake’s own words: ‘Day after 
day, year after year, Goodrich 
Triple Protected Truck Tires 
have given us perfect service 
—have never failed us. This 
100% performance proves that 
Triple Protection is the an- 
swer for present-day trucking 
operations’.” 


Lowell Thomas could tell you 
more of the things he found 
out in visiting this big-scale 


SPECIFY THESE 


26,000,000 


Lowell Thomas gets tire facts at the Lehigh Warehouse and Transportation Co. 


trucking operation. He could 
tell you of the high tire mile- 
age obtained despite the 
grinding stop-start service. 
Of the next-to-nothing repair 
bills. Of the low cost per mile 
tire record. 


Tires are Triple Protected 


Such tire service doesn’t just 
happen. It’s the result of Triple 
Protection—a Goodrich inven- 
tion that protects tires from 
sidewall breaks and blow-outs 
—increases tire mileage. This 
construction actually checks 


80% of premature failures— 


NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


saves money on every mile! 
Only Goodrich gives you this 
3-way safeguard: 
PLYFLEX—distriburces stresses 
throughout the tire-prevents ply 
separation checks local weakness. 
PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 
from breaks caused by short 
plies tearing loose above the bead. 
100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 
— eliminates cross cords from 
plies— reduces heat in the tire 12%. 
Why take the risk of sidewall 
breaks, big repair bills and 
shortened tire life when you 
can get Triple Protected 
Silvertowns at no extra cost? 
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THE HOME OF BATA—Zlin, Czechoslovakia, has only one reason for being . . 


Czech Tariff Hearing 


Shoe, glassware, and textile 
interests will make pleas in 
Washington. 


IN Washington a large group of people 
will assemble on Monday (Oct. 25) to 
present their arguments for and against 
a revision of our trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 

The meeting is a routine hearing such 


as is called by the State Department 
whenever a trade agreement is up for 
negotiation. A list of the items—44 in 
this case—on which this country is will- 
ing to discuss tariff changes has been 
posted. The President has the power to 
raise or lower tariffs up to 50%. Na- 
turally, only tariff cuts or an agreement 
to “bind” present rates of duty are con- 
sidered when attempting to negotiate a 
new reciprocal trade pact. 

The Czechoslovak negotiations are at- 
tracting more attention than many of 
the hearings for the 16 treaties already 
negotiated, because the volume of trade 
is considerable, because it involves items 
for which domestic competition is 
especially keen, but most significantly 
because the benefits would automatically 
extend to Japan, a competitor which 
United States manufacturers fear much 
more than they do Czechoslovakia. 

Listed by the State Department as 
items on which it is willing to negotiate 
are two or three lines of chinaware, a 
great variety of glass and glass tablewear, 
certain textile products (particularly 
table linens), shoes, hops, and beer. 

Important exports to Czechoslovakia 
on which the United States will hope 


to secure concessions are fruit and to- 
bacco, rosin, copper. petroleum, auto- 
mobiles and machinery, but, most im- 
portantly, raw cotton. In 1929 more 
than half of our $32,000,000 sales to 
Czechoslovakia was raw cotton. In re- 
cent years the Czechs have bought barely 
$6,000,000 of United States cotton. Vol- 
ume of copper purchases has been in- 
creasing in recent years. Oil purchases, 
however, have declined. Many of the 
shifts have been due to Prague’s policy 
of foreign trade clearing agreements 
with neighboring countries which chan- 
nel purchases to those countries that buy 
Czech goods. 


Shoe Manufacturers Protest 


One of the most vigorous advance 
campaigns against the lowering of duties 
on imports has been waged by the boot 
and shoe manufacturers in this country. 
In full page advertisements in news- 
perers and in letters to Sec. Hull, they 

ave protested that imports of leather 
shoes are assuming flood proportions in 
a few lines. Importers point out that 
our leather shoe imports last year 
amounted to only a little more than 
2,000,000 pairs, valued at about $1,300,- 
000; that they were almost entirely 
cheap women’s shoes ; that these imports 
amounted to just a little more than one- 
half of 1% of domestic production. 
Most of our imports come from Czecho- 
slovakia, and most of them are the prod- 
ucts of the famous Bata company, which 
ships to this market both for depart- 
ment store distribution and for oa in 
its 40 retail outlets in Illinois and Wis- 
consin. 

United States glassware producers are 


also worried. American glass imports : 
one kind or another amounted to mor 
than $6,000,000 last year (domestic ou 
put of all kinds of glass products » 
worth about $280,000,000). Cze 
slovakia was the largest single supplic: 
but Japan is making rapid gains » 
chea 
the fines 
this year, Belgian window glass has be: 
reaching this market in large quantiti 
It is the glassware manufacturers a! 
the textile producers who are most 
ried over the extension of any Czec! 
slovakian concessions to Japan. Bot 


roducers, the textile industry has won: 
ew tariff battles over the flood « 
Japanese imports of certain kinds 
oods. In spite of the increased impor 
of Czechoslovakian textiles in the |a 
few years, they are still much smal 
than in 1929, and they are high prc 
merchandise which is less likely to floo 
our market. 


Concessions Expected 


Some concessions are bound to & 
granted to Czechoslovakia. It is pos 
sible that these will be allowed on new 
defined categories which will virtua 
restrict the benefits to Czech product 
in spite of the most-favored-nation pt 
ciple, or that duties will be levied on 
new valuation-basis. In return, Ws 
ington will expect lower duties on so 
products entering Czechoslovakia, 4 
the enlarging of quotas on others. The 
are the problems to be threshed out 
Washington in the conferences wh 
begin Monday. 
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....to produce, each day, 170,000 pairs of footwear in the 63 Bata factory buildings. 


Bata Has 40 Shoe Stores in U.S. 


Czech firm, world’s largest manufacturer and retailer 
in its field, opens new outlet in Chicago. Has factories 


in seven countries. 


Iv 1896, when the late Thomas and 
Antone Bata founded the T. and A. 
fata Shoe & Leather Co., destined to 
come Bata, Inc., the world’s largest 
nufacturer and retailer of shoes, 
mas, the stronger brother, put a 
echandising idea into a slogan. The 
gan, “Our Customer, Our Master,” 
is lived up to religiously. When in 


Prague, or in Zlin, or in any other city 


what was then Bohemia, Austria, a 


Bata salesman sold a pair of shoes, he 


ited a week or two and then went in 
e evening to the home of the buyer to 
wire whether the shoes were entirely 
usfactory. Today, not only in Europe 
ut in the operations of the Bata Shoe 
, Inc., Bata’s American company, the 
gan still goes. This week in the 


Negro district on Chicago's South Side 


ta opened a new store, staffed by a 


Negro manager and four other colored 


uespeople, one a woman. This week, 
. in the small cities of Illinois and 
‘sconsin where Bata has stores, Bata 
esmen called at the homes of cus- 
mers to ask whether the shoes they 
id sold them were satisfactory. 

Thomas and Antone Bata came from 
ong line of shoemakers. They had 
mgination, a knowledge of finance, 
‘courage. So they formed a company 
i began to manufacture shoes on a 
“ge scale. Yet they continued to think 


of themselves primarily as shoemakers, 
rather than capitalists, and John A. Bata, 
their 37-year-old half-brother, who today 
is president of both the Czechoslovakian 
and American companies, though he flies 
his own airplane and turns pretty busi- 
ness deals, regards himself as a shoe- 
maker who has business talent. 


How Bata Expanded 


Bata’s expansion from a company 
which made and sold shoes only in 
Czechoslovakia to a company whose fac- 
tories and retail outlets dot the globe 
from the Occident to the Orient has 
come since 1922. One spring day in that 
year, Thomas Bata (“Our Customer, 
Our Master’’), having spent days setting 
down figures on sheets of paper, sat in 
his office in Zlin. Suddenly his fist 
crashed on the desk, and in his own 
language he spat out words in which he 
again put a merchandising idea into a 
slogan. Translated, what Tom Bata said 
(no one ever speaks of him as Thomas) 
was, “Bata smashes dearness!" And so 
as Tom Bata, who like John flew his 
own plane, hopped from country to 
country, making contracts for distribu- 
tion and setting up factories outside 
Czechoslovakia, Europe was plastered 
with posters showing a lady's shoe, an 
enormous clenched fist, and in large type 
a fgure—s0%. 


Tom Bata, with his pilot at the con- 
trols, was killed in an airplane crash at 
Zlin in July of 1932, a few minutes after 
he had taken off for Malin, Switzerland, 
where he was to attend the formal open- 
ing of Bata’s Swiss factory. But the 
clenched fist of 10 years before has 
changed Bata from a small concern, 
operating in a single small country, to a 
company with world-wide production 
and distribution facilities. There are fac- 
tories in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Po- 
land, Switzerland, Holland, France, 
England, and India, and its 4,000 re- 
tail stores include even outlets in 
China, where Bata shoes hold their 
own in the low-cost Chinese econ- 
omy. The largest store, in Prague, rises 
11 stories in height. The biggest fac- 
tory, in Zlin, turns out 200,000 pairs of 
shoes daily. In this country there are 40 
stores, more than half of them in Chi- 
cago, and all of them in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Bata’s entrance into the United States 
came in August of 1928. They slipped 
quietly into Chicago, where they opened 
two temporary stores. They had three 
reasons i selecting Chicago over some 
other city. The two chief reasons were 
(a) that the 500,000 Chicago Czechs, 
who later helped to elect Tony Cermak 
mayor, looked like potential customers ; 
om (b) that they already had an enor- 
mous distribution in New York, where 
Bata shoes were sold unbranded or under 
private brand names. The third reason, 
though it influenced them less than the 
others, was that Chicago is centrally 
located and they could “see all sides 
better” there. 

For a year they plugged away. Then, 
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Moffett 

HEADS MACHINERY INSTITUTE—Wil- 
liam J. Kelly, Chicago industrial executive 
’ and civic leader, is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute, national trade association of the 
machinery industry. He will carry on 
activities for the revival of the durable 
goods industries begun by John W. 
O'Leary, former president of the institute, 
now chairman of the executive committee 


of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


in August of 1929, they gave up their 
temporary locations and opened two per- 
manent stores—one on South Halsted 
Street and the other in the suburb of 
Cicero, whose population is largely of 
Czech origin and whose main industry 
is the Western Electric Co. Their reason 
for choosing these locations was that 
they knew they must seek the business 
of people of small incomes. 

ginning with the banking holiday 
in 1933, and extending through the year 
1935, the company found it advisable to 
close stores as well as to open new ones. 
Yet, taken as a whole, the intervening 
years have seen steady expansion. In 
1930 they opened five stores; in 1931, 
three; in 1932, five. In 1933 they 
opened two new stores and closed three. 
In 1934 they opened six new stores and 
closed two. In 1935, they opened four 
new stores, and closed one (their State 
Street store in Chicago, reopened early 
this year). In 1936, they opened 12 
new stores, spreading out into small 
cities in Illinois and Wisconsin. This 
year they have opened nine new stores, 
some in Chicago, some in small Illinois 
and Wisconsin cities. Outlying cities in 
which they have stores are Aurora, Wau- 
kegan, Springfield, Lincoln, Galesburg, 
Kewanee, Freeport, Melrose Park, Kan- 
kakee, in Illinois; Milwaukee, Racine, 
Waukesha, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Beloit, in Wisconsin, 
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Aside from distribution in Bata stores, 
the Czech company distributes its shoes, 
under private labels or unbranded, 
through American-owned retail stores in 
30 American cities. Headquarters of the 
wholesale division are in New York, 
with branches in Boston, St. Louis, and 
Los Angeles. However, in Bata’s own 
stores, in and around Chicago, 53% of 
all merchandise handled is made by 
American manufacturers, company offi- 
cials say, including 359% of the shoes. 
All men’s hosiery, lady’s stockings, 
purses, and other merchandise, with the 
exception of shoes, is bought from 
American manufacturers. Present price 
ranges for shoes are: children’s, $1 to 
$2; women’s, $2 to $3; men’s, $3, no 
more and no less. Gross sales of Amer- 
ican retail stores in the current fiscal 
year, which will end Mar. 1, will run 
about $2,000,000. This will compare 
with $1,750,000, $1,250,000, and 


$1,000,000 in the fiscal years 1937, 
1936, and 1935. 

John Bata, who this year flew around 
the world in his own plane, dropping 
into Chicago in July by way of Japan 
and California, runs the American com- 
pany by remote control. Closest official 


to him in America is Ro! 
Czech vice-president. Batrla of 
New York, but he may take 9 train 
Chicago or a boat for Europe an, 
in the year. Spark-plug of retajlin, 
Samuel S. Levey, general manager 
the retail department, who has 
like a steel trap and a smile at Jer , 
Roosevelt. Levey today is th 

shot who does his heavy ¢! 
general offices in Chicago. Bu: 
Fuchs, secretary, and D. Ciper, 
urer, will be moved from New Yor. 
Chicago within the next few wed 
Batrla probably will stay on ip } 
York—overnight from Chicago, 
close to the boats. 

Bata executives dismiss lightly 4s. 
tions by heads of American 5! 
that the big Czech factor 

in can make shoes for a dollar a ; 
less than American manufac‘ 
make shoes in this country. Their lib 
costs, they say, are from 10 to 15% | 
than those of American manufacture 
but they add that the differential is off 
by American tariffs ranging from 2 
35%, depending entirely upon the 
of shoe. 


Problems Beset “Labor Merger” 


A.F.L. and C.L0. must compromise jurisdictional 
claims, find new political formula before they can get 
together. Differences show up in legislative aims. 


Next Monday, Oct. 25, was marked in 
red on organized labor’s calendar this 
week—and was of no small moment to 
management. On that day the peace 
parleys between an American Federation 
of Labor committee and a 10-man group 
from the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization begin in Washington. 

Early and decisive action can hardly 
be expected from the first meeting, 
which will be largely devoted to cautious 
“feeling out” of the strength of the 
opposing parties. After the three-man 
A.F.L. committee reports back to the 
executive council, events should move— 
either toward conciliation or toward in- 
creased jurisdictional warfare. 

Business observers expect that the 
next two or three months will be devoted 
to parleys between the two groups, with 
a fair chance of final arbitration. Be- 
hind the scenes considerable pressure 
from the Administration in Washington 
will be exerted to bring about a com- 
— This pressure is credited with 

aving moved the A.F.L. far enough to 
grant the initial conference. 

Eventual merger of the two organiza- 
tions has for some time been regarded 
as “in the cards”—the only dispute 
among forecasters being over setting of 
a date. It is impossible to solve, over- 
night, the following problems: 


1. Both C.LO. and A.FL. are 
organizing workers in the same fe 
Each will be reluctant to yield jurisd 
tion over a single worker, yct only 
compromise on both sides can the pes 
pact be signed. For example, the rad 
electrical, and utility workers are being 
organized by a C.1.O. union, and int 
same plants A.F.L. is organizing. To 
the rival unions are of approximate 
even strength. They can divide the 
dustry between them, agreeing that ci 
shall stay within certain boundaries, « 
one can absorb the other. Yet if the latte 
course is taken, officials of the absorb 
group must be demoted, and this sep 
is repugnant to any labor leader, 

2. It is unlikely that purely cnt 
unionists ever will see eye-to-cye wi 
mass-production industrial 
This means that, even if a merger wert 
effected, jurisdictional disputes befor 
the National Labor Relations Board & 
in any other case could be just as bitte 
as heretofore. Only a strong, }010 
supported method of mediation © 
handle such inter-union squabbles, 
great deal of bickering must precede 
setting-up of such a council. 

3. Since the C.1.O. stepped out ane 
went its own way, it has grown unt! i 
now is as mighty as A.F.L. If and whe 
it returns to the common councils, it ® 
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More Income 


INCE 1850, the average wage 
S rate in American industry has 
increased 500%, Even allowing for 
increases in the cost of living, the 
“real wage” —that is, the purchasing 
power of labor in terms of goods—has 
approximately doubled since 1900. 

The worker has also been 
receiving a steadily increasing pro- 
portion of the total income available. 
In 1900, wage and salary payments 
represented only 53° of the national 
income. By 1934, the figure had 
increased to 67% of national income. 

From 1923 through 1929, 
wages and salaries consumed 80% of 
the gross income of manufacturing 
industries. If all the profits of all the 
corporations that reported for income 
tax purposes in 1935 had been turned 
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to More People 


over to workers instead of to stock- 
holders, the resulting increase in 
wages would have been less than 8%. 

Industry has done more 
than pay workers out of its income. 
In times of stress it has paid them 
out of its deficits. In the three years 
ended 1932, American business 
paid out 24 billion dollars more 
than it took in—paid from its sav- 
ings of preceding years—thus mak- 
ing by far the greatest contribution 
toward sustaining public purchasing 
power during the depression. 

The American system of 
private industry and business, 
although it has its faults, has never- 
theless distributed more income to 
more people than any other system 
in the history of the world. 


As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our 
responsibility to contribute something to a better understanding 
of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEw YorkK & Trust COMPANY 
48 Wall Street - New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


New York’s First Bank 


Founded in 1784 


oprright 1987-.Bank of & Trust Co. 
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longer will be a minority, easily outvoted 
by the superior numbers of the old-line 
craft groups. Craft groups now control 
the federation—if C.1.0. comes back to 
convention that control will be shattered. 

All of these conclusions lead to the 
suspicion that the merger, if it comes, 
will present a two-sided federation, with 
full autonomy in certain fields for the 
C.1.0., and with protection of the craft 
groups in others. There then would be 
two sets of top executives, with a joint 
council to settle disputes, decide upon 
legislative policies, and so on. Perhaps 
there would be a “president”; if there 
is, he will be in large part a figurehead, 
and will be chosen by compromise be- 
cause of his weakness rather than be- 
cause of his strength. 


On the Labor Fronts 

While these questions are worrying 
the labor leaders next week, business 
will be watching for certain other de- 
velopments—along the lobby trail. The 
labor organizations are primed for action 
on several fronts, as follows: 

amendment—A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. want the Wagner Act to stand. 
But A.F.L. will seek a “curbing” of the 
powers of the board which administers 
the act, and will try hard to unseat sev- 
eral members of the central board and 
its regional offices. This drive was 
stronger last week than it is today, be- 
cause C.1.0. came out with a blast from 
Atlantic City, assailing the board for its 
“favoritism” to craft groups. The effect 
was to balance the A.F.L. charges of 
“favoritism” to C.I.0., and to leave the 
board in stronger position. 

Wage-and-hour bills—A.F.L. is for 
a wage-and-hour bill “in principle” but 
has avoided a direct stand on the present 
bill, which is in the House after having 
passed the Senate. The craft groups 
don’t want government bureaus to inter- 
fere with high-wage standards, and will 
try to keep minimums low in any pro- 
posed legislation. C.1.0., on the other 
hand, speaks for the lower-paid workers, 
and consequently will be all for enact- 
ment of at least the 40-cent, 40-hour 
setup envisioned in the present bill. 


Urge More Social Security 


New legislation—C.1.0. has proposed 
a law to license all interstate business 
under labor relations rules, and will use 
this threat to balance any moves by busi- 
ness to incorporate unions. It also will 
press for broader social security benefits 
under federal law, and for state-by-state 
laws to set up “little Wagner Acts.” 

In these latter activities, however, 
A.F.L. will be only a mildly interested 
party. It wants to support, as a matter of 
course, any laws “favorable to labor’’— 
but the craft union leaders are a bit fed 
up with “bureaucratic interference” un- 
der NLRB and are beginning to wish 
that the passage of laws could be held 
up for a bit. 
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Labor in Elections 


Unions work to get out the vote 
for favorable candidates next 
month. 


Tuts week organized labor, in about half 
of the 48 states, pressed forward with 
plans to get out the vote in November 
for pro-labor candidates, while business 
and the public wondered just what the 
outcome would be. 

To impartial observers, the labor 
slates in some communities seemed to 
be riding a tide which made them fav- 
orites for election; in other towns and 


Business Weck 
LABOR’S HOPE—Fiorello La Guardia, 
running for reelection as mayor of New 
York, carries the main hopes of Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League as well as_ the 
American Labor Party in the November 
municipal elections. 


cities the labor tickets looked like also- 
rans. During the coming 10 days, it is 
expected that most of organized labor's 
attention will be diverted from ordinary 
pursuits to electioneering, and a checkup 
at this time must necessarily be frag- 
mentary. 

In brief, the labor tickets at Akron 
and Canton, O., are currently regarded 
as best bets. Good chances are accorded 
several of the candidates for mayor, 
purgess, councilman, and other munici- 
pal offices in Pennsylvania industrial 
towns, where labor candidates have won 
through the primaries. These communi- 
ties include Tarentum (glass workers), 
Arnold and New Kensington (the 
“aluminum twins”), Duquesne, Clair- 
ton, McKeesport, New Castle, Am- 


bridge, and Aliquippa. Steel work. 
miners, and glass workers are arden 
working for candidates all through «, 
heavily industrialized area 
Pittsburgh. 

In Detroit, where the United , 
mobile Workers put Richard Franken 
steen and several other members op «, 
ticket for council members, the 
move toward patching up th 
and A.F.L. quarrel is regarded 4 
important. If the federation memben 
can be lined up behind the C.LO. cap 
didates, the ticket will have a bette. 
chance against the admittedly strong cop 
servative ticket. Labor leaders. wa: 
political trends closely, this week 
it a toss-up. 


Less Optimistic in Cleveland 


At Cleveland, the unions 
been optimistic about their chance 
making any changes in political lineup 
and thus far have had little s it 
pre-election drives. Outside Cleveland 
Labor's Non-Partisan League has set 
offices in a dozen smaller towns 
actively working for the candidates ; 
hopes will, if they are elected, give pre! 
erence to labor in administration an 
legislation. 

This year the league expects to make 
an impression in a dozen states in ¢ 
industrialized east, and from 
November results will decide whethe: 
to carry its drive into the Midwest 
West, and South in 1938. Its mai 
hopes are laid on New York City in the 
coming elections. 

Despite the shock to New York labor 
when Mayor LaGuardia endorsed 
George U. Harvey for reelection as 
borough president of Queens, the Non- 
Partisan League is confident that the 
Fusion ticket will go over again. Odds 
have been running about 2-to-1 on 
LaGuardia, and the league bases its 
hopes on him alone. Organizers, te 
search workers, and other employees of 
the big unions in New York have been 
taken off their regular jobs and assigned 
to league activities within the past two 
weeks; their work has been developed 
to such an extent that political endeavor 
now constitutes the main business of the 
unions. 


The League’s Strategy 


Beyond November it is anybody's 
guess. Third-party rumors of last sum- 
mer fell flat, and the current strategy 1s 
to play down the “farmer-labor” class 
feeling, and play up the “non-partisan 
tag. In the matter of 1938, when Con- 
gressional elections come again, the 
unions and the league have been fairly 
silent, with the exception of lambasting 
a few senators who “spurned the man- 
date of the workers given Roosevelt and 
the party last November.” And the com- 
ing session of Congress is expected t 
witness more powerful lobbying for a! 
labor measures. 
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, LIGHTHOUSE, guarding 
a far flung coast, does for the mariner 
at sea what Instruments by Brown do for 
the busy executive. In their capacity to 
measure, record and control manufac- 
turing processes, truly it can be said that 
Instruments by Brown are the light- 
houses of industry. If you are a manu- 
facturer, we believe you will be vitally 
interested in the booklet, “Instruments 
From the Executive Viewpoint” which 
discusses plainly the part that instru- 
ments can play in any plant, in control- 
ling production and increasing profits. 
Sent upon request to any executive ... 
Brown Instrument Company, 4525 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Labor Boycott Suit 


Electrical companies press case 
against A.F.L. local. 


HATED and feared by most manufac- 
turers, especially during periods of labor 
unrest and jurisdictional fights between 
unions, is the labor boycott. This week, 
almost all the “angles” were represented 
in what may become a famous test case 

a suit in federal court in New York 
City pitting 14 manufacturers against 
Local 3 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (A.F.L.). 

This union made an agreement on 
Mar. 29, 1935, with several building 
contractors, which effectively barred 
from many jobs the electrical materials 
made by firms which didn't recognize 
the 1.B.E.W. Plaintiffs include the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, Allis-Chalmers, General Electric, 
Square-D, Westinghouse, and a number 
of other companies. 
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As the manufacturers see it, their 
goods have been boycotted and con- 
sumers have been put to additional cost. 
As the union sees it, the agreement was 
its natural protection against use of non- 
union goods and consequent aid to non- 
union shops. And as the contractors see 
it, they had to make the agreement, be- 
cause in New York a non-union builder 
is likely to get no building done. 

Adding to the complications of the 
case, many of the companies involved 
have signed labor agreements with 
C.1.O. since the A.F.L. local made its 
agreement. This turn of affairs has not 
pleased the federation group, which now 
feels that hiring C.1.0. is as bad as or 
worse than non-union practices. 

C.1.0. doesn’t enter the suit, save as 
an interested and slightly amused spec- 
tator. Its New York unions feel that 
“the employers will knock down the 
fence 1.B.E.W. built around the town” 
and that consequently the C.1.O. shops 
will profit as new markets are opened to 


their goods. But no immedia 
is looked for; rather, it is ex 
some two or three months n 
sumed in legal moves, wit! 
move by the union's lawye: 
challenge of the jurisdiction ’ 
cial master who is hearing the ,, 
ments, on the basis that the fede, 


Norris-LaGuardia act denies he plain 


tiffs the right to injunction. 

In another quarter, an em; loyer hy 
moved against three affiliates of , 
A.F.L., on grounds alleging violation , 
the anti-trust acts. Gundersheime 
Bakery, of Washington, D. C., has », 
ceived a ruling from Justice Letts in; 
District of Columbia court ther 
it has valid grounds for action 
threefold compensation for st rie dan 
ages, after being closed in Ju! 
ing strike action. Having ve Ay 
tuled in its demurrer last weel 
union now has the ey y of stan 
ing suit or of taking an ap; 
district Court of Appeals. 


USINESS 


TO THE EMPLOYEES: This financial picture of Phillips Petroleum Company end 
liaries wes teten on June 30, 1937. Every effort hes been made to present it in 
straightforward manner. 


The left hand pege shows where the Company's money was then at 
hand page shows where thet money hed been odteined. 


manufacturing plants. various eq as of Juse 30, 1937 was 
$154,171,925. The proportional share of ‘his total, which you might sey is required to 
sustain the job of each employee, is $15,978, as shown. 


10 is my hope thet these individuelized smaller amounts may give you a better ides of 


Ait values have been reduced to on individual employee basis tn order Z 22, AT Hightstow 
New York's 
sel u 
HOW THE COMPANY'S MONEY WAS BEING USED ON SOURCES OF THE MONEY BEING USED BY THE COMPANY ON = gre 
JUNE 30, 1937 JUNE 30. 1937 workers has 
lventure in 
Notes end eccounts due the Company efter one year— ersey Homest 
umned fedet 
Bills paid in out cherqes— stration’s pro 
The Compeny in 
per employee wntry (as 
Materials end supplies on hand for use in construction eng opere- Argentine p 


ipitalists are 
aed triple-c 
othing plant 


$46! per employee 


Cash in banks distributed throughout the Company's operating 


operative s 
Amount currently due the Company from purchasers of its ommunity. 
product Twice the 
$965 per employee 
een knockec 
ades. If it 
The conservative value of crude ol ead refined product on hend— tuses of new 
pple manag 
me to the 
was the dev 
perative stor 
ats after tl 
The deprecisted cost of cil ond ges ty, disgusted 
properties, manufacturing plents, ond and their beneficieries}, that have been on- ad refused f 
verious equip and imp trusted with | sad 
i nd interest ortune: 
cen produce— heen Benjam 


$13,365 per employee persuasive vo 


5 years in 

zations. He 
communi 
eaders helpec 
WHAT EACH EMPLOYEE MEANS TO THE BOSS—Phillips should be couched in words easily understood by the employee from the oe 
Petroleum Co., which published this breakdown of financial (2) Illustration, if used at all, should picture things familiar ah the: a 
condition in the current issue of its company magazine, is to all; (3) Each lesson should aim at giving the worker @ '™ om <preettn 
one of the ever-growing group of companies which believes and factual analysis of his company, while continuing to promote ray Bi 2 
that education pays. Cardinal principles of the “family forum” loyalty and pride in his job. Firms using this technique rep" Ang. 


(1) The message 


it has materially relieved the threat of any labor unre*t 


method of distributing information are these: 
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factory, farm, and retail 


4r Hightstown, N. J., two hours by 
bus from the smells and tumult of 
New York's garment center, a grim 
itle group of Jewish coat and suit 
workers has embarked on a unique 
venture in cooperation. They 
ersey Homesteads, one of the deeply- 
umned federal Resettlement Admin- 
tration’s projects. Transplanted from 
ctropolitan congestion to serene farm 
untry (as foreign to many as the 
(rgentine pampas) these worker- 
ipitalists are operating the first bal- 
ined triple-cooperative. It includes a 
othing plant, a cooperative farm, a 
operative store, in a cooperative 
mmunity. 

Twice the struggling experiment has 
een knocked flat on its shoulder 
ades. If it survives to ignite the 
tuses of new forces, it will be due to 
pple managerial advice which has 
me to the rescue. Most significant 
was the development of farm co- 
perative stores as an outlet for its 
ats after the retail garment indus- 
y, disgusted by failures to deliver, 
ad refused further orders. 

The pilot all the way through has 
nen Benjamin Brown, whose quiet 
Persuasive voice has been heard for 
) years in farm cooperative organ- 
uations. He conceived the idea for 
‘ne community. A group of Jewish 
aaders helped him get the $1,800,000 
‘rom the federal government for the 
ind, the cinder-cement-block homes, 
‘ads, sewage disposal plant, a school, 
he factory, 


Brown headed the board of spon- 


JERSEY HOMESTEADS—Flat roofs give them a mashed and stepped-on look. 


Triple-Cooperative Test 


At Hightstown, N. J., an embattled group in a Resettle- 
ment project is running a worker-owned garment 


store. 


sors and advisors. Included in_ its 
membership were Dr. Albert Einstein, 
Jacob Billikopf, Dr. Isador Lubin, chief 
of labor statistics of the United States 
Labor Department, and others. In 
addition to the routine exasperations 
of dealing with government, it is 
charged that there were repeated at- 
tempts at sabotage 7] elements which 
saw in the inept fumblings of the 
Resettlement Administration a chance 


HOMESTEADS’ MAYOR is Philip Gold- 
stein, expert garment-cutter. 


to discredit the Roosevelt Adminis 
tration. 

While building was in progress, 
automobiles were forced to make 
rough and muddy detours though the 
road through was perfectly clear. De- 
lays in opening the houses to occu- 
pancy completely wrecked the coat 
plant's production program for the 
fall market last year and for the 
spring market this year. 

The sponsors selected workers for 
the experiment and required each 
family to buy a $500 share in the 
corporation to insure interest in its 
success. In many cases this represented 
the final cent that could be squeezed 
out of the family fortunes. Last fall 
the setup was ready for production. A 
line of coats had been designed, money 
contributed by the workers had been 
spent for machines, cloth, etc., sym- 
pathetic distributors had placed orders. 


Unfulfilled Promises 


Ninety houses had been promised 
for the workers. Eight were delivered 
on schedule. This was _ insufficient 
housing to operate the plant. The sea- 
son went by with no orders filled, a 
total loss. There were condolences 
from the government, a $50,000 loan, 
and a promise of sufficient houses b 
spring. Again a line was dutgned, 
material bought, orders booked. Once 
more the program collapsed. By spring 
a total of 35 houses was finished, still 
not enough to shelter the required 
number of workers. 

The company had its machines and 
uncut cloth but it had lost the con- 
fidence of the market. Buyers said, 
“Never again.” The $50,000 loan was 
about exhausted. A majority of the 
project's sponsors wanted to _ This 
would have meant a loss of the work- 
ers’ $500 shares; moreover they were 
out in the cold since others had 
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HOMESTEAD AGRICULTURE—A. & P. buys the potatoes, Campbell’s Soup the tomatoes. 


ee into the jobs they had vacated 
in the big garment towns. 

“We've got to keep on fighting,” 
decided Brown. 

“That's right,” agreed Dr. Einstein, 
his wild white locks wilder than ever. 
Dr. Lubin backed them up. These 
allies carried the day. A bold strategy 
was laid out. 


More Funds Obtained 


Unnamed sympathizers put up an- 
other $50,000. With this, Tri Coat 
& Suit, Inc., was organized in New 
York to design, promote, and dis- 
tribute garments made by Workers 
Aim Cooperative Association, Inc., at 
Hightstown. Ben Brown hit the trail 
to rally a new system of outlets. He 
had decided to sell the cooperative 
coats to the farm cooperatives’ stores. 

Though none of the 500 cooperative 
stores carried a full line of women’s 
coats, the team spirit runs strong. 
The various state organizations were 
enthusiastic. Hightstown’s cooperative 
garments were endorsed by such stal- 
warts as Murray Lincoln, Ohio Farm 
Bureau; Howard Cowden, Consumers 
Cooperative, North Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. N Benjamin, Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Federation; H. V. Nurmi, Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 
Wis.: I. H. Hull, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative; L. E. Woodcock, Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, New York 
City; Joseph Anderson, Utah Consum- 
ers Cooperative. 

While sentiment representing 500,- 
000 potential customers among cooper- 
ative members was properly roused, 
merchandise mechanics were  non- 
existent. Stores lacked the space for 
proper — and lacked funds for 
— stocks of coats. To meet the 
need a highly mobile selling technique 
was devised. 

Tripod fitted out trailers and trucks 
with complete lines of 200 coats. These 


went from one cooperative store to 
another on fixed schedules. The stores 
notified members when the truck would 
arrive so that coats could be examined. 
Removable racks and mirrors were 
transferred from the truck unit to 
the store interior. Leaflets foretelling 
the truck visits bore down hard on 
the cooperative origin of the gar- 
ments. 

Results are highly promising. One 
of these units sold $1,000 worth of 
garments in a day. Seven such trucks 
have been sent out. Of these three 
have been sold to cooperatives for 
operation among their stores. Exten- 
sion of the service is promised. 

Tripod sells to regular retailers but 
the shimnate hope is a national coopera- 
tive wholesale organization that will 
absorb its entire output. Tripod boasts 
that its garments are better because 
Hightstown workers are recapturing a 
sense of craftsmanship. It is claimed 
that a Tripod garment retailing for 
$27.15 (after a 50% mark-up) com- 
= with a special sold at a New 

ork store for $39.95. 


What Worker Wants 


All the Hightstown worker wants 
out of the coat is pay for his labor 
at the union scale. This, added to ma- 
terial costs and a small overhead, makes 
up the manufacturing cost. Tripod 
adds 1714,% for its services (a com- 
mon percentage in the trade is 35%). 
The government is paid $2,000 a year 
rent for the Hightstown plant, no bar- 
gain in these days of loft space surplus. 

Thanks to the cooperative campaign, 
things look somewhat better in Hights- 
town. Ninety-six of the 200 houses 
are occupied. The rest can be filled 
as soon as work becomes available. 
In January a line of women’s hats 
will be added to the output. The hat 
oo should make 25 new jobs and 

ring the total of industrial workers 


to 150. The store cooperative hires five 
to six persons. 

There are some 25 workers in the 
agricultural cooperative. This is 4 
scientific operation under professional 
farmers. It includes the 650-acre truck 
farm, the dairy (recently established), 
and a poultry plant. Next summer there 
will be a cannery. The 60 cows and 
the 5,000 chickens produce only for 
the community but garden truck goes 
into the open market. Campbell Soup 
takes all the tomato crop; the A. & P 
groceries buy the potatoes. Last sea 
son showed a $17,000 profit on pots 
toes but this year will just about 
break even. 


Hope for Dividends 


Top weekly wage for the community 
is $47.50 made by some of the skilled 
garment workmen. The farm manager 
gets $35 a week and farm labor $25 
a week the year ‘round. All hope some 
day to augment their earnings )y 
dividends from the cooperative com 
panies in which their $500 share give 
them ownership. Pending the cle 
tion next month, the mayoralty is held 
by Philip Goldstein, a garment-cut 
ter. Nominally the garment factory 
is run by a board of directors made 
up of workers; actually they do pretty 
much as Ben Brown advises. 

For a four to five room dwelling 
Hightstown workers pay the govern- 
ment $14 to $18.50 per month. In 
about 30 years they should own the 
houses. The buildings would delight 
the souls of engineers because they 
fairly reek of “Functionalism.” But 
a non-engineering reporter found them 
strangely depressing. They have flat 
roofs which give them a mashed - 
ste -on look. Compensations 
interiors with their mod- 
ern equipment, the lawns with home 
gardens in back. The like is not © 
be found in our city sweatshop areas 
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The part we cant show i in our catalogue 


You who know machinery expect — design and fine materials in a 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathe. We scarcely need mention them. But there 


is something far more important—something difficult to describe —that 
only those who have used Warner & Swaseys can evaluate. That is the 
character built into these machines; a character that pays big dividends 
to the turret lathe user. 


For 57 years we have believed that our customer has the right to more 


—_ 


WARNER 


profit out of our machine than we have. We believe 

you must be entirely satisfied with your purchase — not 

only while the machine is new but for years. We believe 
that unless our product fills an actual need in your 
plant, you should not buy it. 


These ideals do pay dividends to the user, in years of 
trouble-free, profitable operation, little or no upkeep, 
less down-time and scrap loss, greater output, greater 
accuracy, less effort for operators. These are the divi- 
dends of character in a turret lathe. 
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Modern Movable Walls 
Suit Any Office Layout, 
Any Decorative Scheme 


THE TROUBLESOME QUESTION 
of office partitions is being solved 


these days in hundreds of buildings 
everywhere by the use of Transite 
Walls, which are proving themselves 
to be the most versatile product ever 
offered for this purpose. 

Easily adaptable to a wide variety 
of construction requirements, these 
modern walls are made of asbestos 
and Portland-cement sheets, erected 
on steel frames. Because of this min- 
eral composition, they cannot burn 
or decay. 


Transite Walls offer all the solidity 
and privacy of fixed walls, plus the 
advantages of movable ones. One of 
their chief features is the ease with 
which they can be re-erected or com- 
pletely relocated. Because of the 
unique construction method em- 
ployed, this involves little or none of 
the muss, dust and disturbance usu- 
ally accompanying a change in office 
layout. They are 100 per cent salvage- 
able and can be used over and over 
again in any desired position. 

A flat, flush, projection-free surface 
is also insured by the use of Transite 
Walls, which take a variety of dec- 
orative treatments such as lacquer, 
wood veneer, paint, fabric, paper and 


EASY ERECTION and relocation is a 
prominent feature of Transite Walls. Wall 
sections are automatically self-leveling be- 
cause the concealed holding devices, on the 
reverse side, lock tightly as they slip into 
the keyhole slots. 


other materials. Oftentimes, however, 
the natural, neutral finish of Transite 
is preferred. 

It will pay you to read the Transite 
Walls brochure before you plan your 
office or make any alterations. A re- 
quest to Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City, will bring one 
to your desk. 
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Market Measure 


Surveys correlate income with 
ownership of goods to guide 
sales quotas in 50 citier. 


For manufacturers, distributors, 
tailers, realtors, advertisers, and every- 
body else who is interested in how much 
the consumer has to spend and how he 
spends it, there is an important new set 
of data on local and national markets. 


| On the opposite page, Business Week 
| presents the first, comprehensive returns 
on an actual nation-wide survey corre- 


lating income and ownership of a 
selected group of goods and services in 


| 50 cities listed in the box on this page. 


CWA Provides Funds 
This is a product of two studies un- 


_ dertaken in 1934 by the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce through 
funds provided by the Civil Works 
Administration to make work for unem- 
ployed white collar workers. A “Real 
Property Inventory,” made by a house- 
to-house canvass in 64 cities, was fol- 


| lowed up by a sample “Financial Survey 
_ of Urban Housing” in 61 of these same 
| cities. 


Data from identical families re- 
porting in these two surveys were com- 
bined to form an analysis of “Consumer 
Use of Selected Goods and Services, by 
Income Classes.” Business Week covered 
the first nine cities as data on them be- 
came available between July, 1935 and 
May, 1936. Lack of funds prevented the 
Department of Commerce from complet- 


| ing analysis of the 41 additional cities 


represented in the table until this year. 

There are two drawbacks to the data. 
First, they pertain to the ownership of 
goods as of early 1934 and to incomes 
of 1933; second, they cover none of the 


_ large metropolitan cities like New York, 
| Chicago or San Francisco. Only eight 


of the cities included have populations 
of over 250,000. These handicaps are 
offset by the realization that they provide 
the first reliable analysis of data long 
sought after by industry and that they 
represent at least some sampling of 
every section of the country in small- 
and medium-sized cities. The 50 cities 
combined accounted for over $2,600,- 
000,000 of the retail sales of the country 


| in 1935. Market analysis experts who 
| heretofore have had to gauge their mar- 


kets by some such yardstick as telephone 
usage Or savings accounts now have a 
more specific measure of sales potentials. 


Show Prospects for Sales 

The table gives a cross-section of in- 
come and ownership of goods and serv- 
ices in the 50 cities. Its figures indicate 
the prospects for sales in any income 
group for these specific items, suggest 
the sales possibilities for other goods 
and services not specifically covered. The 
seller of heating equipment and fuels, 


' for instance, will be able to size up his 


The 50 Cities 
These are the cities included in yy 
survey of income and its effects op 
buying habits presented in 
form on p. 31. The nine cities stares 
have been analyzed by Business Weej 
in previous issues. Detailed inform,. 
tion on each of these cities is ayqil. 
able from the U. S. Deparimen: of 
Commerce. 

New England 

* Portland, Me. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Providence, R. I. 

Middle Atlantic 

* Trenton, N. J. 

Erie, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 

East North Central 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Decatur, 

Peoria, Ill. 
Lansing, Mich. 

* Racine, Wis. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

West North Central 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Des Moines, lowa 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 

* Fargo, N. D. 

Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. 

South Atlantic 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Frederick, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Asheville, N. C. 

* Columbia, S. C. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

East South Central 
Paducah, Ky. 

* Birmingham, Ala. 
Jackson, Miss. 

West South Central 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 

* Austin, Tex. 

Mountain 
Butte, Mont. 

Boise, Idaho 

Casper, Wyo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

* Salt Lake City, Utah 

Pacific 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

*San Diego, Calif. 


Percent 


Type of 
Single- 
Two-F 
Apart 
Other 


Material 
Wood 
Brick 
Stucco 
Other 


Type of 
Heatin 
Warm 
Steam 
Hot W 
Other 


Fuel (fe 
Coal 
Wood 
Gas 
Oil .. 
Other 


Fuel (f 
Gas 
Electri 
Other 


Fuel (fe 
Electri 
Gas 
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Bathtubs 
None 
One . 
Two . 
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How Size of Income Affects Buying | 


Fundamental factor in a buyer's choice of goods and services is income. But it 
hasn't been possible to tell just how that factor limits and controls the selection. 
Data analyzed by the U. S. Department of Commerce from surveys of a quarter 
of a million families in 50 cities now provide a needed yardstick. For example, 
it shows that only 17.4% of the families in the income group $1,000—$1,499 
had a mechanical refrigerator, but in the $7,000-and-over group the market was 
81.4% sold. This first compilation is limited to nine classes of goods and services 
and is based on incomes as of 1933. The government is now working on studies 
which will make such a breakdown for other goods and services and cover income 
distribution in later years. 


Percentage Distribution of Families by Income Classes 
All No $i- $500- $1000- $1500- $2000- $3000- $5000- $7000 
Classes Income $499 $999 $1499 $1999 $2999 $4999 $6999 G&G Over 


Goods and Services 


Percent of All Families in Each 
Income Group 100.0 4.8 22.7 23.3 19.2 13.4 108 4.9 1.1 08 


Type of Dwelling 


Single-Family ... . 63.7 63.0 5 59. 2 
Two-Family 19.6 200 24.1 21. 1 16.7 14. 11.3 9 
Apartment 6.4 4.1 4.1 

ye 10.3 12.9 12.3 


PL 8. 4. 0. 33. 
6. 3. 4. 6. >. 10.6 12.6 
Other ... 0. 0 0 


Type of Heating Apparatus 


Heating Stove ......... i) 4 3 48.0 38.3 29.8 23.7 19.0 14.4 12.6 
Warm Air Furnace 35.8 31.6 23.5 32.9 40.0 45.6 46.1 43.6 35.3 29.0 
Steam or Vapor... 9.7 a7 4.2 7.6 10.3 12.3 15.5 18.6 26.8 32.5 
Hot Water = 3.2 3.1 5.2 7.4 8.8 11.7 16.3 21.1 23.3 
Other 3 1 9 6.3 4.0 5 0 4 


Fuel (for Heating) 


Fuel (for Cooking) 


76.4 70.1 56.2 74.6 84.3 86.8 88.7 89.0 8.9 90.2 
Electricity .. 3.8 1.7 1.2 2.2 3.9 6.0 7.4 8.5 8.7 8.4 
Other ... 8 6 2 8 ° 3.9 2.5 1.4 1.4 


Fuel (for Lighting) 


a eee . 93.6 88.2 79.9 94.7 99. 99.7 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.9 
ee ee , 0.1 3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.04 0.03 0.0 0.04 0.0 
5.2 0. 0.1 0.2 0.1 


Three or More... 


Mechanical Refrigerators 
Without .6 : 


Automobiles 


&. Dept. of Commerce © Business 
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Material of Dwelling 
74.9 81.3 85.3 80.1 74.9 69 5 6? 5 45.2 46.3 
39.9 48.1 
13.1 12.6 
1.8 3.0 
68.6 74.2 70.2 71.0 69.5 67.9 65.5 58.3 49.2 36.8 
Wood .... 98 1.8 17.4 10.7 78 6.5 46 29 11 11 
ES a 15.3 10.4 8.8 13.1 16.3 18.7 21.3 26.1 30.8 38.6 
ae 3.6 2.0 1.3 2.4 3.2 4.1 5.8 10.2 16.6 21.5 | 
Other ........ 27 26 2.3 2.8 32 28 #28 «25 «422.3 2. | 
| 
| | 
Bathtubs or Showers 
ere 16.0 27.5 37.3 18.6 7.9 3.6 1.8 1.0 0.4 0.6 
eee ee ae 80.8 70.5 61.9 80.1 90.1 93.9 93.2 86.0 68.7 44.3 
| es ne 2.7 1.5 0.7 1.2 1.8 2.3 4.5 11.0 23.1 31.1 
0.5 0.5 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.5 2.0 7.8 24.0 
None ....... Poe 45.7 65.8 70.3 55.6 39.1 28.7 20.4 13.1 8.3 5.4 
Re od 51.0 32.4 29.0 43.0 58.7 68.2 73.6 75.0 67.1 $2.7 
ee eo ; 3.0 1.7 0.7 1.3 2.0 2.8 5.5 11.1 23.1 35.5 
ee 0.3 0.1 0.03 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.8 1.5 6.4 
— — — | . 
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“Harry, I've found one place to go for the 
real lowdown on Washington.” 


“Well?” 


Timely knowledge of governmental activities is a “‘must” 


to intelligent conduct of business today. But it must be 
timely . . . news, not history. Business Week's weekly re- 
porting of Washington news is timely . . . brief . . . and 
accurate. 
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“I'd like to Bill: May I borrow your copy?” 


It is complete, too — covering a// significant news, but on!) 
the news which has a vital bearing on business and its prof- 
itable operation. No other magazine is as comprehensive 
in its coverage of the vital news of government. 


ALERT... ACCURATE 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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Executive interest in the “Washington Bulletin” is only one of 
the reasons why Business Week delivers more executive readers 
per advertising dollar than any other magazine! 


“Be glad to let you have it. You'll find their 
Washington Bulletin really gets behind the 
scenes down there. And what's more — their 
reporters know business.” 


“They give you the news that affects every 


business — and it's last-minute news, too.” 


“Sa-ay, this is real reporting.” 


No wonder that Business Week calls by invitation on Advertisers’ recognition of Business Week's vital service 


nearly 100,000 men in executive levels. No wonder that to business, has placed Business Week 7th among all 
they pass their copies along to their associates, resulting magazines reporting to Printers’ Ink in total advertising 
ina weekly audience of almost 4 times that number. pages for the first 8 months of 1937 — Ist among maga- 


zines of business, 


THE EXECUTIVE'S 
N BUSINESS PAPER 


1» AUTHORITATIVE 


330 West 42nd St., New York 


of- 
ve 
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THREE ASPECTS OF NEW YORK—In the foreground is part of the entrance to 
the new Lincoln Tunnel under the Hudson, one tube of which will be opened to 
traffic in December, giving mid-town New York a vehicle outlet to New Jersey. In the 
middle distance are typical New York tenements, several blocks of which were torn 
out in building approaches to the tunnel. And towering in the background is the 
McGraw-Hill building, Business Week's home. 


market directly from the information 

given, but he should also go further in 
his analysis and study the individual 

cities. Geographic location and climate 
are important elements that vary the 
sales picture from the over-all coverage 
resented here. 

The seller of house paints should 
analyze the materials of which homes are 
built in different cities. The nation- 
wide summary indicates that his sales 
prospects decline as income rises, be- 
cause a smaller proportion of families 
live in wood houses. On the other hand, 
with 75% of all families living in wood 
houses and with two and one-half as 
many families in each city with incomes 
under $2000 as above that amount, there 
is still a substantial market, but a low- 
priced one. 

Similar observations can be drawn for 
the other items listed. 

In another survey, the “Urban Study 
of Consumer Purchases” now being tab- 
ulated by the government for 1935-36, 
business will get additional light not 
only on the correlation between incomes 
and possessions at the time the survey 
was undertaken, but also some indica- 
tion of the age and price line of goods 
owned by reporting families, plus a 
complete analysis of how the family 
income was distributed over all types 
of goods and services, for large and 
small towns, as well as rural communi- 
ties. Business Week will run the first 


returns on income distribution shortly. 

The basic reports on all these surveys 
are available at the U.S. Department of 
Commerce at Washington, D. C. The 
“Real Property Inventory” is sold for 
$5 per complete copy, or 10¢ per city. 
The ‘Financial Survey of Urban Hous- 
ing,” covering 22 cities, costs $3.25. 
Reports on “Consumer Use of Selected 
Goods and Services by Income Classes,” 
made as a result of combining data from 
the forementioned surveys are available 
for the first nine cities (covered in 
Business Week) for 10¢ per city. The 
balance of the series appeared in three 
installments of which the first included 
nine cities and the last two 16 cities 
apiece. These three last reports can be 
obtained for 25¢ apiece. 


Issue Consumer News 


Right-wing consumer publica- 
tion, featuring advertising, 
makes bow. Left-wing papers 
ready to fight. 


THis week saw the first appearance on 
the stands of that strange anomaly—a 
publication whose editorial formula 
seeks to capitalize on consumer unrest 
but whose publishing philosophy is 
broad enough to embrace the acceptance 
of advertising. The three-year old Na- 
tional Consumer News, formerly a 


skimpy tabloid newspape: 
somed into a full-fledged 36-p.y 
zine. 

It sported ads from Ma. 
took the inside front cover {o; 
its “consumer will now decide 
ads, from Del Monte, which ha. 
ble-page center spread in color to ; 
about the new informative |abx<!., 
from Chatham Blankets, the Nop. 
Association of Better Business Bure, 
the Household Finance Corp. and fr 
Simon & Schuster, who were pluge 
their new book, “Take Care of Yo, 
self.” 

Strictly departmentalized ( Legislatiog 
& Taxation, Distribution, Business ¢ 
the Consumer, Labeling, Prices & Li 
ing Costs, Consumer Education, eé 
the editorial end of the book decris 
the Miller-Tydings law and the fyi, 
trade acts as “price fascism’’, tells hos 
the sugar act keeps prices up to th 
consumer, tells consumers who are the: 
friends in Washington, and “how : 
scare consumer awareness into the: 
lawmakers”. There are reviews of ney 
books of interest to consumers, letters 
questions and answers, and informatior 
on how to shop—with no names men 
tioned, however. 


Editor’s Aims and Ideas 


In an editorial foreword, Publishe 
and Editor Crump Smith restates } 
aim—'to supply truthful, useful and 
practical information on consumption 
problems,” at the same time disclain 
the News’s connection with any cor 
sumer group, denies that there is yet a 
group with a membership large enoug 
to justify it as spokesman for al! Ame: 
ican consumers, challenges declaratior 
that the welfare of the consumer sole 
depends on tearing down, or attacking 
indiscriminately, or branding every pr 
ductive activity a piratical exploit.” 

Thus comes to fruition Publisher 
Smith’s idea for a right-wing medw 
where business and the consumer ct 
get together and trade ideas, where th 
consumer can go for real facts, an 
where business can unbutton its ! 
tell the consumers what it’s trying to 
for them. For, according to Mr. Smit 
business and the consumer have t 
same interests at heart. 

Currently the News has a circulation 
of about 70,000—50,000 by subscrip 
tion, 20,000 newsstand sales. But there 
are 900 lady consumers peddling sud 
scriptions to the News door-to-door 
now, for $1 a year. Advertising rate 
are $540 a page. 

Though the News claims complete i" 
dependence there’s reason to believe that 
when and if the Consumers Foundatiot 
gets around to organizing itself this 1 
the News will be right in the thick‘ 
it. Backed by various business inte 
ests, reputedly some of the big chains, 
the Foundation thinks about things )& 
as the News does—that business a 
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PROTECTION 


Made-to-order crashes show 


cars bounce off this steel high- 
way guard like a fighter off 
the ropes. 


THE WORLD MOVES, 
FORWARD WITH STEEL’ 


OWN THE HILL starts an empty car 
Faster, faster, 30, 40, 50 miles—until 
CRASH! —it hits the fence. 

Then what? Surprisingly it bounces back 
onto the road, with no more damage than a 
crumpled fender. No shattered glass, no fly- 
ing splinters; shaken, to be sure, but right 
side up and steady on all four wheels. 

Hundreds of tests like this have been made 
at the Worcester, Mass., proving grounds of 
the American Steel & Wire Company—a 
United States Steel Corporation subsidiary. 
Out of them has come the perfected USS 
Multisafty Highway Guard. 

The cables are carried on spring steel off- 
set brackets so designed that they do not 
catch bumpers or fenders, and protect 
against direct collision with posts. 

With this and many other contributions 
the engineers of United States Steel have 
helped to make roads safer, just as they 
have worked with automotive engineers to 
make the automobile safer. Have youa similar 
problem? **Put it up to Steel.’ Any of the 
companies listed will welcome your inquiry. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CARN EGIE-1LLINGES 
STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OTL WELL SUPPLY 
COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT Company United States Steel Corporation Subridiaries 
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The cycle of labor relations through which Akron has al- 
ready passed makes it today an ideal location for progressive 


industries who want 


Have you a copy of 
Akron can offer you 


skilled workmen. 


our “facts and figures” book on what 
for new or branch plant development? 


It’s yours for the asking. 


GREATER AKRON ASSOCIATION 


1602 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER | 


AKRON, OHIO 


How to plan, prepare and deliver 


any kind of 


Blue-prints the principles of effective 
speaking for your guidance. Gives 
definite, A-B-C methods of preparing 
and delivering talks and speeches that 
get results, 


talk for best results 


Here is a book that recognizes that effective 
speaking in business is something more than making 
speeches, It helps you speak effectively in any 
situation, whether it is addressing a convention or 
giving instructions to a subordinate, making an 
after-luncheon talk, giving a 10-minute report, or 
selling goods. Shows you definitely and practically 
how to develop ability, self-confidence, and fper- 
suasiveness in business speaking. 


JUST PUBLISHED—REVISED 2nd EDITION 


Sandford and Yeager’s 


Practical 
Business Speaking 


This book shows you: 


—how to relate your talk to a 
specific purpose 

—how to analyze your hearer or 
audience 


—how to win attention, drive 
ideas home, appeal to motives 
that arouse action 


—how to deliver a talk 

make will 
speeches, promotiona talks, 
of policy, etc. 

—how to conduct conferences 
and talk in them 

—how to handle sales talks 


—how 


—how to 


to talk on the radio, etc. 


316 pages 6x9, $3.00 


Written by long-experienced teachers of business speak- 
ing. Contains principles, methods, illustrative examples 
suggestive questions; everything for a self-study manual 
that will help you improve your speaking ability. 


Examine a copy 10 days free; send the coupon today 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y, C. 


Send me Sandford and Yeager’s Practical Business Speaking for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid, (Postage paid on 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Company 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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the consumer ought to be m: 
Meanwhile, Consumers N 
eration, already organized, 
bers drawn from all the lef; 
sumer groups, as well as 
ers, economists, clubwomen 
like, is putting out its own 
Consumer. This appears 
and goes out to members of th. 5 
eration. With no intention of , 
considering the acceptance of adye- 
ing, The Consumer, and the Feder... 
currently are working on th: Brin: 
that any dyed-in-the-wool cons; 
take no stock in the Nation. 
News, nor be soothed out ange 
by the honeyed words of big busin- 
Although The Consume) ld 
counsel, the publications of some 
member units within the Feder: 
have already spoken out vigoro, 
against the right-wing moveme 
Through the medium of its mon: 
Reports (circulation about 50,000), A: 
thur Kallet’s Consumers Union of - 
U. S. has been particularly outspo! 
in its denunciation of the Foundx 
and Crump Smith’s News. 


Ban on Canvassers 
Magazine publishers decide to 


fight ordinances forbidding 
house-to-house sales. 


ONE of the knottiest problems facing 
the National Publishers Association ; 
its annual convention last month was the 
mushroom growth of anti-canvasser ord 
nances in upwards of 450 municipualitic 
all across the country. Not that this is. 
new problem with the organization. ( 

Nov. 16, 1931, the little town of Gree 
River, Wyo., passed the first of all such 
ordinances. 

“The practice,” it said, ‘of being in 
and upon private residences in the tow 
of Green River, Wyo., solicitors, ped 
dlers, hawkers, itinerant merchants, an 
transient vendors of merchandise, not 
having been requested or invited sot 
do by the owner or owners, occupant of 
occupants of said — residences, for 
the purpose of soliciting orders for th 
sale of goods, wares, and merchandis 
and/or for the purpose of disposing 
and/or peddling or hawking the sam 
is hereby declared to be a nuisance, and 
punishable as such nuisance as a misc 
meanor.”” 

Convictions would result in a fe 
anywhere from $25 to $100. 

It is that ordinance, with variations, 
which now exists in the 450 other 
municipalities. Some ordinances call # 
a misdemeanor even to attempt to obta 
an invitation to solicit. Some prohid 
soliciting in business districts as well 8 
residential. Some except from jurise: 
tion representatives of local concerns 


Bw-10-23-87 | Some prohibit solicitation by telephoo: 
| Some towns will admit peddlers, thoug’ 
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ney require them to register with the 
bacal police before and after work. 
Whatever the idiosyncrasy of the law, 
owever, a Green River ordinance crops 
in a new town every week. And 


ompted the ordinance, currently it's 
piten so bound up in politics and petty 


vacketeering that where protection for 
1. merchant leaves off and exploitation 
Loins is a matter of opinion. 
The first ordinances came along in the 
oth of the depression, when the little 
cal merchant was shouting about out- 
ders taking away his trade, and appeal- 
» to the home-town folks not to let 
heir money go outside the community. 
The increase in the number of the ordi- 
aces now is in direct line with the 
prevailing philosophy that the little re- 
miler must be protected at the expense 
of big business. 


sckle the Green River ordinances was 


Hosiery. Their arguments are that com- 
seition is the backbone of business, that 

ey are selling the public what it wants 
it a good price, that they have done 
way with the middleman, that they sell 
the public many things local merchants 
n't handle. Moreover, house-to-house 
silling creates employment, and most of 
the people engaged in it live in the dis- 
tricts where they work. And direct sell- 
ng accounts for only 1% of all selling 
anyway. 


Campaign Against Ordinances 

Their campaign now takes the form 
f a National Protective Conference, 
vhich does indirect publicity work, and 
sends representatives swarming into an 
ea where a new ordinance is proposed, 
to fight it. 

The National Publishers Association, 
which means Curtis, Crowell, and Mc- 
Gil, among others, is also ready to come 
ut in open warfare against the ordi- 
unces. Why ban magazine subscription 
wlicitors, it wants to know, when maga- 
unes are responsible for creating a de- 
mnd for most of the products which 
we sold by local merchants ? 

In the last year both organizations 
uve taken heart in their fight. The 


nthe state of Wyoming, twice upheld. 
More recently Aberdeen, S. D., repealed 

han ordinance. The Supreme Courts 
' Maryland and South Carolina handed 

wn adverse decisions on them. A 
Popular referendum in Palo Alto, Calif, 
uted one down 1,994 to 365. And 
‘wat, to the National Publishers Associa- 
won and the National Association of 
Direct Selling, means that it isn’t the 
eople themselves who want the ordi- 
‘ances, that it's high time to see if they 
an be wiped out. 


meen River ordinances were twice tested | 


First to come out in the open and 
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-'.ile it may have been simple once to | 
lerstand the reasoning which | 


the National Association of Direct Sell- | 
ng, which includes such potent or- | 
enizations as Fuller Brush and Realsilk | 


Beauty isi 
Beautiful 


business 


Hamilton Bond is unique in its beauty, for its white brilliance, its 
rich crackle, its undeniable quality are actually achieved at a 
below-average cost. Your printer will be delighted to put its charm 


to work for your letters and envelopes without extra charge. 


Send for a portfolio of 10 outstanding letterheads on Hamilton 
Bond. See its whiteness. Watch it defy erasure. Notice the 12 
colors which so adapt it to all business uses. Capture the beauty 


of Hamilton Bond—and put it to work. 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Founded 1856 


Finer Papers for ‘Business and Idvertising 
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TWO REORGANIZATION ROADS TALK MERGER : 


North Western and Milwaukee Put Plan up to I.C.C. 


BA 
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ote on S. F. Subway 


350,000,000 transportation pro- 
sal will be put on ballot in 
san Francisco Nov. 2. 


« Nov. 2 the citizens of San Fran- 
, will decide whether they want to 
nd about $50,000,000 for a sub- 
= 10 relieve congestion on the “main 
ok Market Street (where two sep- 
e street car campanies operate on 
vr tracks), and to provide “modern 
ansit facilities” for outlying residential 
tions. The two new bay bridges 
hove facilitated trans-bay traffic to Oak- 
od and to the city’s suburbs east and 
ith, and proponents of the rapid 
insit plan believe San Francisco should 
vide speedier, More convenient trans- 
sation as a counter-lure to keep popu- 
yn from moving out of the city. 
the fall of 1938, electric trains will 
egin operating over the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge and competi- 
. will be even more severe. 
The plan calls for a 24-mile subway 
nder Market Street, (the city’s east- 
t trafic artery), another about the 
ume length on Mission Street which 
ads south through an industrial area 
the suburbs “down the peninsula,” 
od a third serving Montgomery Street, 
e financial center, and Geary Street 
hich runs westward to the sea. 
George Creel, chairman of the Citi- 
xns’ Rapid Transit Committee, is tell- 
ig San Francisco voters that subway 
astruction would mean five years of 
teady work for 4,000 men ‘“‘not count- 
ng the thousands of others required 
a the fabrication and delivery of prod- 
ts and supplies,” an argument that’s 
nighty attractive to local labor groups. 
in the other side, John J. Barrett, 
iurman of the Citizens’ Committee 
Against Subway Bonds, says the plan 
uld increase city taxes 11.8¢ for the 
ir 1939-40 and 41.4¢ for 1942-43, 
at it would serve less than one-third 
‘ the street car riders of the city, that 
aly 5% of existing street car tracks 
uld be placed underground, and that 
plan would cost more than $50,000,- 
0 before it was completed. 


Tolls Cut; Traffie Up 


San Francisco ferries slash 
rates and win much business 
from two new bridges. 


‘CAUSE it throws light on the buying 
uduC'S reaction to price changes, busi- 
‘men in California are studying 
‘ely a survey recently completed show- 
ig the results of a 20¢ decrease in rates 
uged by the ferries operating across 
“0 Francisco Bay in competition with 
f* two new bridges. The toll cut has 
verted so much traffic from the bridges 
tut the ferry company’s business has 
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increased 500° on the route to Sausalito 
(paralleling the Golden Gate Bridge) 
and 900° to Oakland (San Francisco 
to-Oakland Bay Bridge). 

In other words, a large and increasing 
portion of the traveling public is willing 
to put up with an admittedly second- 
class service to save 20¢ on a single trip, 
and 50¢ on a round trip, across the bay 

Last Aug. 9, the state Railroad Com 
mission allowed the Southern Pacific 
Golden Gate Ferries, Ltd., to reduce its 
base toll from 50¢ each way to 30¢, and 
50¢ for a round trip. Tolls on both 
bridges remained at 50¢ each way, al- 
though slightly reduced rates have been 
worked out for commuters. The resultant 
trend to the ferries is way ahead of the 
estimates of commission experts. 

The authorities operating the two 
bridges have obtained a promise from 
the commission that the whole matter 
will be thrown open again. Directors of 
the Golden Gate Bridge are anxious to 
show enough earnings to cover interest 
and maturity charges without having to 
fall back on taxing the six counties that 
are pledged to cover bridge losses. Oak- 
land bridge officials want to protect reve- 
nues in advance of bond refunding. 


New Coast Ships 


Line plans six cargo vessels 
from Pacific ports to East Coast 
of South America. 


INCREASE in trade between the Pacific 
Coast and the East Coast of South 
America ts resulting in plans for expand- 
ing steamship service on that route, a 
development which came to light last 
week in time to offset somewhat the 
“blow to the prestige” of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles as ports which arose 
from the announcement that three 
luxury ships now running between New 
York and San Francisco will be trans- 
ferred to the New York and East Coast 
of South America route, and that three 
others will be placed in a new Carib- 
bean service (BW’—Oct16'37,p34). 

Disappointed Coast business leaders 
were relieved to learn that the McCor- 
mick Steamship Co., owner of the Pacific 
Argentine—Brazil Line, plans to build 
six cargo vessels with limited passenger 
accommodation for its trade in Latin 
America and the West Indies. 

Since 1926, McCormick has operated 
a freight and passenger line to the East 
Coast of South America from Pacific 
Coast ports, increasing traffic from 72,- 
000 tons in 1926 to 216,500 in 1936. 
The type of cargo handled has expanded 
from the basic shipments of lumber, 
rice, beans, fertilizer, grains, coffee to in- 
clude Pacific Coast foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials, chemicals, and manufactured 
products for South America, and raw 
materials and foodstuffs for Coast manu- 
facturers and consumers. 


HOSPITAL 
BILLS 


prob- 


that 


One of the money 
lems of an employee 


can be solved in advance 


by 
GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Full details available 
to Employers 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Why doesn’t the boss wake up 
to Ediphone Voice Writing? 
It’s as easy to use as the tele- 
phone. He should tell his de- 
tails, memos, correspondence 
and ideas to an Ediphone. In 
the meantime, I could be get- 
ting some real work done .. .« 
and lots more of it.” 

For information telephone 
the Ediphone, your city, or 
write to Dept. B, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, 


New Jersey. 
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Paris, gay hub of France's business and 
political world, was up and at the cafés 
early Sunday morning, Oct. 17. It was 
election day throughout the provinces, 
and all France was nervously awaiting 
news of the results. 

It was good news when it came: good 
for business, and good for politics. 

The elections were purely for local 
offices, but France watched them so 
closely because they were the key to 
public reaction to the policies of the na- 
tional government—the Popular Front, 
which has the combined support of 
Communists, Socialists, and Radical So- 
cialists. If in the local elections the 
Communists scored big gains—as they 
did in the parliamentary voting a little 
more than a year ago—France was pre- 
pared to look for a more radical program 
from the national government. If the 
candidates of the parties which have 
united behind the Popular Front were 
successful, it meant that the French 
public was pleased with the policies of 
the Chautemps government. 


Shift Toward Moderates 


The Popular Front candidates did 
win. More important, as far as busi- 
ness leaders are concerned, what slight 
shifts there were in the election were 


European 
PROMISES BALANCED BUDGET—And 
by making good on that promise next year 
Finance Minister Bonnet hopes to restore 
confidence in France’s financial position, 
and coax refugee capital back home. 


Elections Help French Finances 


Local voting shows confidence in present moderate 
government, and business expects budget will be 
balanced, and fugitive money will return. 


toward the moderate parties—toward the 
Radical Socialists (the real conservatives 
in the national coalition). This, accord- 
ing to French interpretation, was a vote 
of confidence not only in the Popular 
Front, but in the particular policies of 
the Chautemps-Bonnet cabinet which 
has represented the coalition since the 
resignation of Blum and Auriol. Sig- 
nificantly, France’s two fascist leaders— 
de la Rocque and Doriot—made poor 
showings in almost all districts. 


Views of French Business 


French business was prepared to read 
these interpretations into the returns 
when they were posted: 

Premier Chautemps, and his able fi- 
nance minister, Bonnet, have promised 
to balance the ordinary budget for next 
year (the war budget must still be 
financed by borrowing); and to the 
great bondholding French public this is 
welcome news in spite of the new taxes 
it makes necessary. 

The government has hinted that it is 
going to insist on a modification of the 
40-hour week law which most business 
insists must be modified and applied 
gradually if business is to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

Able M. Bonnet is slowly cultivating 
the confidence of the mass of French 
investors who have—for several years— 
been sending their capital abroad for 
safe investment. Within the last few 
weeks, a little of this has been trickling 
back to Paris. More of it may come as 
a result of the moderate victory in the 
elections. 

Within the last few weeks, the gov- 
ernment has secured a Swiss loan for 
nearly a billion and a half francs. An- 
other three billion francs are reported 
to have come back to Paris since the 
preliminary elections showed the trend 
of public sentiment. If the cabinet can 
maintain the backing of the Socialists, 
in spite of its insistence on giving up 
some of the social reforms won so dra- 
matically under the Blum leadership only 
a year ago, and if it can continue its 
steady policy of financial reconstruction 
at home, there is little in the foreign 
situation now that is likely to upset it. 
Negotiations with Italy over Spain re- 
quire delicate handling, but Paris has 
the support of London and the two are 
apparently agreed on a program. 

Minorca is already being fortified by 
the British and will be used jointly by 
Britain and France until some compro- 
mise with Mussolini is reached. Bold 
action must be shrewdly mixed with 
tact to settle the Mediterranean prob- 


HIS POLICY: MODERATION—Prem 
Chautemps plans to bolster French bus 
ness by putting the brakes on the applic 
tion of France’s new and costly lab 
legislation. 


lem peacefully. France apparently h 
confidence in the way the Chautem 
government is handling it. 

The business outlook in France is 
far from bright. There is a tremendo 
overhead of public debt. It will be som 
time before confidence is sufficiently 
stored to bring home the vast quantitie 
of exiled capital necessary to finan 
economically a program of robust rec 
ery. There will be further protes 
from the Left, and from disgrunt! 
workers who will be reluctant to g 
up their hard-won reforms. There » 
be public reaction to high cost of !i 
in France, and to steadily rising pr 
But there is already the recognition 
France has probably passed the peak 
its present wave of socialization. T 
is the basis for the faint new optim 
among French business men 
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develop new efficiencies 
with Private Line Teletypewriter Service 


A get-together between the heads of a business shipments a whole day, strengthening customer 
and Bell System representatives can often effect good will . . . would save $50 per month over 
irreaching savings throughout the business. former equipment costs... would reduce the aver- 
For example, Everfast Fabrics, Ing., needed a _age time for transmitting orders by 40% ... and 
rapid, accurate form of communication between __ that one teletyping, with carbons, would provide 
its New York office and the “finisher’s” plant in _ the order form, invoice, billing record, production 
Vilmington, Delaware. Bell System representa- guide, packing slip, and parcel post label. 
ol es offered to analyze the existing set up with Naturally under these circumstances Everfast 
M company officials. installed the service. A sim- 
‘Together they found that Private Line Teletype- _ilar co-operative survey may 
writer Service would not only solve the communi- _lead to new efficiencies in 
ations problem, but also effect new efficiencies your business. Call your local 
n order handling . . . that it would speed-up _ telephone office. 
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That's the annual production 
of BIRDSEYE foods at the 
Seabrock Farms — Deerfield 
Packing Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J., where 20,000 acres of 
land yield two to three crops 
annually. 


@ Twelve big Frick machines carry 
the immense load: temperatures 
range down to 30 deg. below 
zero. The use of Frick two-stage 
compressors has cut the cost of 
refrigeration 1/3. 


@ The office building at the Farms 
is also air conditioned with Frick 
Refrigeration. 


@ Get information now on what 


Frick Refrigeration can do for 
YOUR business. Write 


Introducing ... the FIRST 
Sales Fleet “FLAGSHIP” 


. the U. S. for Knapp- 


Monarch St. makers of E cal 
Appliances. Every convenience .. . 
air-conditioned, ation deck, cook's gal- 


ley, shower, radio, luxurious 
throughout . . . the crowning achievement in 
commercial trailer designing. 


The only exclusive makers of commer- 
cial coaches . . . and the largest. . . 
we can supply a SCHELBRO to fit 
our own sales needs, at a surpris- 
ngly modest price. 
PEORIA 
SCHELM BROS. Inc. 


BUSINESS ENVELOPE BUYERS 


APPCO 
SAMPLE FOLDER 


Describing the new APPCO En- 
velopes—regular— window style 
—plain or printed—in white, ma- 
nila, kraft and colors. It's free— 
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Foreign Stake in U.S. 


Investment position reduced by 
sales of American stocks and by 
drop in value. 


For two and one-half years the stake 


| of foreign investors in the United States 


has increased persistently and has given 
rise from time to time to the hot money 
jitters in Washington (BW —May!13’37, 

59). But foreigners are due for a 
jolt the end of this year. The sharp 
decline in common stocks since August 
has had a double-barrelled effect on 
foreign holdings in this country. 

To the extent that foreign investors 
were shrewd and sold out their Amer- 
ican stocks, the total foreign position 
in American shares will be reduced. But 
even more important than that is the 
effect of the decline on stock holdings 
which were not disturbed. These will 
show a severe shrinkage in dollar value. 

And unless there is a marked rebound 
from current levels, foreign investments 
will reflect those two factors when the 
Department of Commerce compiles fig- 
ures for the end of this year. Reason: 
common shares comprise about 35% of 
the total foreign stake in the country. 

This year, mew purchases of stocks 
have been small. Rather, foreigners 
have confined themselves to short-term 
commitments. Upset political affairs in 
Europe, particularly France, resulted in 
an expatriation of funds to the United 
States. Gold came here and foreign 
bank balances increased, or short-term 
securities, such as Treasury obligations, 
were purchased. 

There has been no marked increase 


in foreign long-term investmen:s 
United States (see tabulation) 4. 
ently, the hesitancy in busi: =. 
beginning of the year has 
stantial buying of common 

Over the period from 
1934 through 1936, foreien 
stock positions increased from ¢ 
202,000,000 to $2,700,000.000. 7 
has been due in part to new purch 
in part to appreciation in marker oy. 

ata on American investments 

are not complete back to 1934 
1935 there has been a slight bu: 
decline (see tabulation). Fron 
of 1935 to June 30, 1937, for 


mitments in the United States ine te. 
nearly $2,200,000,000, but 


investments abroad fell $270 

As a result, the net creditor pos 
of the United States—obtained by 
tracting foreign investments here {; 


Of 


American investments abroad —} 
fallen from $7,151,000,000 to $477 
000,000. (Both of those figures te 


to underestimate this country’s cred 


ition, however, because outstandigy 
credits extended by American manuf: 


turers exceed by several hundred ; 
lions the corresponding credits exten 
by foreign concerns to American 


tomers; these credits are not include 


in the short-term data.) 


One of the interesting developmer 
of recent years in the investment 3 


count of foreigners is their expansion 
direct investments—that is, comn 
ments to factories and plants in ' 
country, or the purchase of securi 


of their American subsidiaries. Ont 
other hand, American direct investmer 


abroad tended to decline since 1935 


| America’s Declining Creditor Position 
Heavy movement of short-term capital to the United States, plus heavy 
| purchases abroad of American common stocks, increases the foreign stake in | 
this country and concurrently reduces the net American investment abroad. 


Classification 


Dec. 31, 1935 Dec. 31, 1936 June 30), 1937 


(in millions—000,000 omitted) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Total Long-Term 


Short-Term 
Total Foreign Investments 


Securities (largely bonds)............. 
Total U. S. Investments 


Net Creditor Position 


| * Estimated. 


Foreign Investments in United States 
Direct Investments (book value)....... 
Common Stocks (market value)........ 
Preferred Stocks (par value)........... 


| Direct Investments 


American Investments Abroad 


$1,580 $1,640 

1,840 2,700 

390 455 

549 563 

750 750 
5,109 6,108 6,260 
1,220 1,530 2,243 
6,329 7,638 8,503 
4,795 4,741 4,74 
7,835 7,745 7,745 
850 759 724 
13,480 13,245 13.210 
$7,151 $5,607 $4,707 
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Newsprint Price Rift 
Canadian mills cut output as 


one producer is reported yield- 
ing to U. S. buyers. 


MoNTREAL—In a renewed struggle for 

irket control with their principal cus- 
ners (United States newspaper pub- 
shers), Canada’s largest newsprint 
siis went on a curtailed production 
mm ogram last week. Operations were 
f cut to five days a week, as an answer 
; publishers who have quietly accumu- 
ated, during the spring and summer, 
large stocks of newsprint. With this 
backlog they have hoped to hold off 

eit regular orders for delivery during | 
the 1c second half of next year until they | 
were assured that the price would not 
be boosted above the present $50, or 
that it would be lowered. Last spring 
the price Of newsprint was suddenly | 
boosted from $42.50 a ton to $50. 


Curtail Production 


Canadian International Paper Co., 
which led the price advance in April 
by placing the $50 figure in its con- 


ov Stand In 
tracts, started the production curtail- | 
ment move. Other principal producers 
WHICH WILL YOU USE? 


Last spring the Canadian industry | 
felt that at last it had pulled out of | 


| Flex sr 


YELLOW STRAND 


the depression and the overproduction Every movie star hasa “stand in” - someone closely resem- 
mess. After it had been for years in bling the star in face, figure, coloring, to do the tedious posing 
a buyers’ market with prices below the while cameras, lights, microphones are being adjusted. 


profit level and with important com- 


panies in benkrastry. consumption in- Often the “stand in” appears to have everything; but lacking 

creased until production approached ca- is that intangible something which makes a star. 

pacity. Interlocking sales contracts, pro- | 

viding that the price accepted by any | Any wire rope could stand in” for Flex Set Pesformed 

aill of 100,000. tons ve oe 6 Sars,’ Yellow Strand; but the difference would quickly show up in the 

rule for the whole industry, had lapsed. ance. 

With the $7.50 advance for the first “Flex-Set”’ Preformed Yellow Strand embodies all the experi- 

half of on Ge we yn felt it could ence obtained during 61 years making nothing but wire rope. 

alg its feet an € moderate The wire is specially drawn to our own exacting specifications. 
z But only after the most rigid tests in our laboratory is any wire 


Newsprint bonds and stocks have deemed worthy of a place in such high quality rope. 


been market leaders throughout the 

year. Common stocks climbed from Even that isn’t all. The wires and strands are shaped to a 
the cellar to the roof. Until last week. permanently helical form before going into the rope. All this 
produces in “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand remarkable 


Uncertainty Develops 
Uncertainty about the immediate fu- properties that make for long life and economy. 


ture began to develop more than a In construction, logging, mining, rotary drilling, and in indus- 
month ago when it was reported that trial plants, “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is saving time 
one of the largest American newsprint and money for those who realize that final cost, not first cost, is 
producers in the Dominion, the Crest the real cost of wire rope. Try it. 


Northern Co., would make contracts 


for next year below the $50 figure— ERI BASC 
probably at either $47.50 or $45. At BROD CE & 


the end of last week, when this rumor Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houst Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 
got abroad, the bottom dropped out of Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and regular, for every purpose 
vee 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 


the market for newsprint securities. 
Great Northern finally dissolved the 
uncertainty when it announced contract 
prices for next year of $48 a ton for the 
first six months of 1938, and $50 for 
the phleaee of the year. 
Though some contracts between 
United States publishers and Canadian 
Producers guarantee a price no higher 
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than Great Northern, Canadian authori- 
ties have informed Business Week that 
less than 10% of the Dominion’s export 
tonnage is covered by this guarantee. 

Great Northern's $48 quotation is $2 
below the level set last spring by most 
Canadian firms. Whether all spring con- 
tracts at $50 will be lowered remains 
a question. More important in the 
longer term outlook for both publishers 
and producers is the setting of the $50 
price for the last half of 1938. 


Waste Makes Haste 


Germany runs trucks on sew- 
age gas, recovers fat from 
sludge, builds with garbage. 


BERLIN—-Germany’s self-sufficiency pro- 
gram is leading to the use of all sorts 
of waste materials. Large trucks utiliz- 
ing sewage gas stored in metal tanks 
holding about 500 cu.ft. of sludge gas 
at a pressure of 400 Ib. are becoming 
a common sight on the highways. The 
sewage of 40 German cities is now 
treated for the sludge gas which can 
be developed from it. This has been 
discovered to have a 50% higher ther- 
mal value than normal city gas and a 
methane content of 70° to 80%. 
Three tanks of this compressed sew- 
age gas will operate a 5-ton vehicle for 


 KOPPERS 


DESIGNERS * BUILDERS - PRODUCERS - MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS - 


NEARLY 100,000 FAST’S SELF-ALIGNING COUPLINGS ARE TRANSMITTING SEVERAL 

MILLION HORSEPOWER—One company alone has purchased Fast’s Couplings for 
more than a million horsepower in a single year. In many industries, Fast’s are 
the standard couplings where provision must be made for mechanical compensa- 
tion for misalignment in power shafts. In Fast’s, flexibility is obtained without 
flexible materials of any kind. A “rocking bearing” gives a bearing-tight metal- 
to-metal seal at the shaft hubs. The load is constantly carried on an oil film and 
the life of the coupling is practically unlimited. Fast’s Couplings are manufactured 
by Koppers Company, Bartlett Hayward Division, Baltimore, Maryland. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


BARTLETT HAYWARD DIVISION © 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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225 miles at a cost of one-half that of 
normal motor fuel in Germany. Sewage 
gas bottling stations have been estab- 
lished at Stuttgart, Halle, Heilbronn, 
Essen, and Munich. It is also reported 
that experiments are now being made on 
the extraction of carbon black from 
sludge gas. 


Oils from Waste 


Germany's acute fat shortage has 
turned industrial interest again toward 
the development of grease and oils 
from waste. It is estimated that for 
each 100,000 people, from 180 to 365. 
tons of crude fat are obtainable annu- 
ally from the sludge. Of the 80,000 
tons of grease flowing into the sewers 
each year, Germany hopes to reclaim 
25,000 for the manufacture of laundry 
soap. Costs make the plan uneconomic 
except where large quantities of grease - 
are available in the waste, as in regions 
where there are slaughter houses or 
hotels. In Germany's situation this is 
not a primary consideration. 

One Berlin experimental station is 
developing the Aretz process for pro- 
ducing fibrous building slabs from gar- 
bage. Regular production was begun in 
the middle of 1936, and these slabs 
have been used successfully for interior 
walls and building frames because of 
their thermal insulating and sound-proof 
qualities. 


OPERATORS 


The Wood Preserving Corporation 


93° 


New Products — 


New processes and ney 
designs; new applications 
of old materials and ideas 


App one more victory to the record , 
cooperative research. Carbide & 
Chemicals Corp., 205 E. 42nd St. \ 
York, and Mellon Institute, Pit: 
have been working on the proble 
making water wetter and have deve! 

to be considerably more efficient ; 
former wetting agents. The tradi 
inability of water to stick to a duck 
back is no joke in industry: ‘n the tex: 
industry, for example, uns CO 
and wool would float arcx tr 
on a vat of water, were it not for soo 
and other wetting agents. Big points 
favor of the new material are its ef 
ciency in concentrations as low as one 
ounce to 10 gal. of water and its abilix 
to stand up in hard water and in a 
solutions. Its use will even increase thy 
efhiciency of cleaning compounds, fire 
extinguisher liquids, and dust-layers. 


ANYONE who has ever watched a line of 


workers clocking out or in will recal 
how each turns his clock card face int 
receive the time stamp and then turns it 
back for his own inspection of the cor 
rectness of the figures—both being time 
consuming operations. Stromberg Fle 
tric Co., 223 W. Erie St., Chicago 


Bs 
bringing out the “Uni-Speed” time re 
corder for one-hand operation, whic) 
prints time on the face of the clock 
card. Clock flags tardiness with red ink 


FIREWALLS in buildings for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in 5a 
Francisco Bay are being constructed out 
of a new type of plaster which has un 
usual heat resistant qualities combine< 
with light weight. In tests, sections 
of these plaster walls one inch thick have 
been subjected to a flame 6,200 deg. F., 
hot for 15 minutes without allowing the 
heat to pass through. In other tests 
which fused the surface into glass, 2 
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Products of S lways Been Preferred 


aame of 2,200 deg. F., applied for 75 | 
outes warmed the Tear of the wall | 
“aly slightly to the touch. Secret is vol- 

‘nic ash, mined near Napa, Calif., and | 
~mpounded by California Pyro Plastic 

Stucco Co., San Francisco. | 
nsacers of United States Rubber Co., | 
New York, who handle its “Goodyear 
Glove Brand” rubber boots and zaloshes, 
«e being supplied with new floor dis- 
Jays created by Robert Gair Co., 155 E. 


pecialists HaveA 


& Stuc 


= 


\.KINGS DEMANDED GOLD 
FROM THEIR ALCHEMISTS 


@ Today the consumer is king and the modern manufacturer 
is daily performing miracles never dreamed of by the alchemists. Consumers 
demand the economical transmutation of metals into items of innumerable 
types and values. 


- 


Business Week 
(ith St., New York. There is something 
ibout the way real boots are shown in 
simulated action against a graphic rain- 


vorm which should make these displays | Thousands of drawn and formed steel parts and products are being produced by 
taluable as silent salesmen. the modern magical formula. Yet the success of the manufacturer and the suit- 
DEVELOPMENTS are coming thick and | ability of the product largely depend on the materials used in the fabrication. 


fast in the motion picture industry: (1) 

Last week, Bell Telephone Laboratories | Acme specializes in the production of “rolled-for-the-product” Superstrip. 
demonstrated stereophonic (three dimen- ndcods 
sonal) sound to the Society of Motion wanting 
Picture Engineers, wherein dialogue and | modern demands. Its use invariably results in greater speed with fewer interrup- 
music and sound effects came directly | tions and better, more economical results. 

from the point of origin on the motion 


picture screen. In a picture of a table 
tennis game, the sound of the batted 


Let an Acme engineer co-operate with you 


ball followed the picture so accurately | im determining the Superstrip which will AUS ib ew a 
that one could close his eyes and follow | agcure the best results in every step of os 3 “ a 

the position of the ball with his ears. us 
Once, when a player missed the ball, one | YOUF production, from strip to finished a ee 

wuld hear the ball striking the floor and | product. Write for complete informa- f ot lt Nee 
bounding away into the distance. (2) ~*~ 


Benjamin Schlanger and Jacob Gils- tion. There is no obligation; and, 
ton, New York, demonstrated before | remember, Acme Superstrip costs no more 
the same society their “screen synchro- than ordinary strip steels Metallurgica i and testing laboratory at 


Acme’s Riverda 


field” which eliminates the “window 
‘rame effect” of ordinary motion picture 


showings. They utilize a combination of 
lights and shadows around the pictures 
which seems to blend the pictures with 
the theater proscenium et to heighten 


the illusion of reality. (3) This week, 


Ampro Corp. 2839-51 N. Western HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 
ive, Chicago, is bringing out a new STRIPED COLORED 
nodel of its 16-millimeter sound-on-film 


portable projector with sufficient vocal 
ind optical power to take care of show- ACM E STE E L CUM PA NY 
ngs before audiences as large as 3,000. 
Powerful as it is, it is transported in two | GENERAL OFFICES: 2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
mpact carrying cases, one for the pro Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
cctor, the other for the amplifier. | 
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Machines Make Office-Magic 


National Business Show reveals sharpened trend 
toward electrification, more attention to comfort. The 


new machines do more jobs and do them faster. 


ALL this week general executives, mar- 
keting executives, production executives 
and C.P.A.’s have been finding a com- 
mon focus of interest in the 34th Annual 
National Business Show at Port Au- 
thority Bldg. in New York. Represent- 
ing as it did the important fourfold field 
of office machines, furniture, stationery, 
and supplies, this show sprawled over 
three acres of floor space where 107 ex- 
hibitors displayed over a thousand major 
items and hundreds of the minor ones 
which easily become major whenever 
the office supply department falls down 
on its job. 

Exhibits ranged from a new all-lead 
lead pencil, which can be repointed in 
any mechanical pencil-sharpener and 
which is supposed to have many more 
sharpenings in its system than a stand- 
ard wood-and-lead pencil, to amazing 
mechanisms which will, at one fell 
swoop, compute payrolls, write and sign 
pay checks, make necessary ledger en- 
tries, and furnish social security reports. 


What They’re Worth 


Estimates vary as to the total dollar 
value of the fourfold field but, unless 
something cataclysmic happens between 
now and Dec. 31, the volume will prob- 
ably come pretty close to the $500,000,- 
000 prophesied for 1937 (BW —Oct24 
'36,p16). Business machines and parts 
should reach $200,000,000; furniture, 
upwards of $100,000,000; stationery 
and supplies, $200,000,000. Business 
envelopes alone should account for over 
$50,000,000. 

Last month, Standard Statistics re- 
ported that exports of office appliances 
for the first six months of the year 
were about 25% greater than for the 
same period of last year and that the 
gain in domestic volume was believed 
to have been close to 30%. 

Last year’s show revealed an almost 
hysterical trend toward machines and 
equipment of all classes to meet the 
demands of social security legislation 
which was then so new upon the law 
books. The trend continues this year 
without hysteria, with strong accent on 
the comfort and convenience of opera- 
tors. Electrification of all business ma- 
chines has become such a commonplace 
that one important motor manufacturer 
exhibited at the show a complete line 
of fractional horsepower motors for the 
prime purpose of showing the world 
the prime movers which the machinery 
manufacturers conceal with their stream- 
lining. Many a business appliance comes 
with one or more electric lights. 

Typical of this is a typewriter-com- 


posing machine with a light to expedite 
the justification of lines in the prepara- 
tion of copy for photo-lithography. A 
new desk especially designed to hold a 
machine to punch cards for electro-me- 
chanical book-keeping has both a data- 
holder and a light to illuminate both 
data and punch keys. One visible index 
file of the multicard book type is built 
at a correct reading angle right into the 
base of an electric lamp. 

The comfort accent reveals itself not 
only in the positioning of keyboards 
and writing surfaces of various business 
machines, but in desks and chairs to 
match them. “Posture chairs” continue 
in the ascendant, it having been demon- 
strated that they do lessen fatigue. 

The postures of executives are con- 
sidered just as important as those of 
their secretaries, one new executive chair 
being equipped with fabric-covered 
sponge-latex upholstery and a seat which 
tilts back slightly as the back tilts. One 
secretary chair has an indentation in the 
upholstery of its back-rest to make sure 
that no fatiguing pressure will curve 
the spine of its occupant. To keep her 
completely happy, there is a notebook 
holder which scans one line of short- 
hand at a time and then turns the page. 

Accounting machines will do every- 
thing but sit up and beg. One par- 
ticularly notable outfit combines calcu- 
lating machine and typewriter for the 
easier preparation of accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, and general ledger 


work, plus of course social! 
other does the same kind of 
as its raw material card 

unched with both numeri 

tical’ data. A postal n 
chine will now not only 
with the proper amount of | 
seal them, but it will produ 
stamp-labels for parcel | 
and even lick them for the o; 

Duplicating machines in 
and stencil types will turn ou 
copies at rates up to 150 a min ite 
duplicator of the lithograph 
new that literature will not appear 
Nov. 15, boasts the use of | 
at one-third the cost of alun 
tating machines graduate in! 
isms which will record all 
ceedings of a directors’ ; 
later transcription. 

Calculating machines hav: 
ing and subtracting and multi; 
dividing for some time, but now a ; 
tiplying job requires the operator 
to punch out the multiplicr 
multiplicand. The machin 
rest, including the setting of 
mal. Surprisingly enough, there 
only a couple of office-size air 
tioners representing that up-and-c 
industry. Trailers are likewise 
except in the case of one used as 
mobile telegraph office. 

Practically all the typewriter manuf. 
turers exhibit one or more uses of car 
bon paper ribbon, mostly for hecto 
graphic duplicating and lithographic rc 
production. One manufacturer i: 
mates that there is going to be a stand 
ard typewriter equipped with a sing 
use paper ribbon next year for gener 
office correspondence purposes, a rib! 
that can be threaded through the ma 
chine without staining the fingers. 


FARM EQUIPMENT, NEW STYLE—The Oliver Farm Equipment Co. which two yee" 


ago took a leaf from the book of the motor car industry by streamlining its tractor 


has taken two more lessons from 


the motor 
company believes it is hard to over-do a good selling point, it has streamlined its 


book. First, 


industry's 
new 


Oliver 70 tractor for 1938 even more sharply than the "37 model. Second, within th 
last two weeks and at all of its twelve branches, it has exhibited the new tractor ' 
shows patterned closely after the motor shows. 
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(iland Grease Buying 


Changes in purchasing policies 
and methods are shown by 
McGraw-Hill study. 


iow times have changed since 1930 


and wherefores of marketing in- 
oils and greases, just com- 
aed by a special section of McGraw- 
Publishing Co.'s industrial research 
aff Different people are beginning 
+» have the say-so On purchases, and 
diferent reasons apply in the decision 
to buy a certain brand. 
Seven years ago, price was the con- 
tolling reason for in 34.1% 
‘the cases studied. 
tye main factor in 22.2% of deci- 
om and it is outranked by “depend 
quality” (70%); “manufacturer's 
reputation” (34%) ; “delivery service” 
(33.7%), and “test” (30.19%). Shift- 
ing trends in evaluations, the survey 
indicates, have brought the general 
sdministrative executive into greater 
sominence as a participator in buy- 
ig—he now plays an important part 
in $2.5% of the plant purchases 
gudied, as contrasted with 48% in 
1930. 


Sold on Quality 

Explaining this trend, the replies 
» 4,000 case studies indicate that 
the rise of quality indexes and the 
decline of purely price considerations 
in the oil and grease field has much 


tives in decisive position. Through 


ous industries have been sold on qual- 
ty rather than price as a basic consid- 
cation; consequently the purchasing 
wgent's final decision statistical 
values alone is restricted. 
Following through on research and 
education, 50.3% of the firms ques- 
toned reported that they had reduced 
ts through use of better oils and 
greases. Use of all types of oil and 
pease studied, incidentally, shows a 
stady upward trend. This is reported 
s partly due to general production 
areases, partly to expanded uses of 
sin certain fields (diesel fuels, diesel 
aviation lubricants). 
Wide use of industrial advertising 
y oil producers also is shown by the 
wey. One big company, which had 
meviously done no industrial advertis- 
&, tose from seventh to third place 
its field during the seven-year pe- 
tod, by instituting advertising policies 
vuich it decided upon after studying 
1930 McGraw-Hill survey. 
While the survey results have not 
“a prepared for general distribution 
* research staff has arranged to make 
analysis available through repre- 
wry upon specific inquiry from 
fie 


tly illustrated in a study of the | 


Today, price is | 


to do with putting the higher execu- | 


increased industrial advertising, vari- | 
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Chartered 1799 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


About Our Trust Department 


This Bank through its Trust Department 
serves the individual, the partnership or the 
corporation in every trust capacity. 


It is authorized and fully equipped to 
act as executor or co-executor under wills, 
trustee under wills, trustee under life insur- 
ance and living trusts, guardian of minors 
and committee of the estates of incompetents. 


For corporations it acts as transfer agent 
and registrar of stock, dividend disbursing 
agent, trustee for bondholders under 
mortgages and deeds of trust, and in other 
fiduciary capacities. 

An officer of this Bank will be glad to 
discuss your requirements with you at any 
time. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DARNELL 
NOISELESS 
GLIDES 


A request on your business 
stationery brings a free trial 
set of these Darnell glides. 


AND GLIDES 


Wracking of furniture is 
prevented and years are 
added to the life of floors 
and floor coverings, when 
DARNELL Casters 
and Glides are used. 
fe will pay you to get 
acquainted with the 
DARNELL family 
of products. Write 
for descriptive 192 
page manual. 


DARNELL CORP., LTD. 
LONG BEACH. CALIFORNIA 
OFFICES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“The trend of the times is unmistakably 
toward greater social and political control’ 
—making sound public and industrial rela- 
tions in your business a ‘‘must."" Executive 
with excellent record for successfully carry- 
ing out such responsibilities is open for 
right opportunity. Unusual combination 
business-agricultural education and experi- 
ence . .. as farm operator, salesman, sales 
manager, agricultural college instructor. 
Nine years with good corporations; widely 
and favorably known among agricultural 
authorities. Right age. Good organizer. 


Effective public speaker. A-i references: 
Commerce, finance, agriculture. Now em- 


ployed but can arrange conference. 


PW 249, BUSINESS WEEK 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Natural Business Year” Boost 


American Institute of Accountants endorses ))y 
which 6,300 firms have accepted in two years, §, 
closing books at slack season rather than year-enj 


THE “natural business year’’ may sound 
like some sort of a dubious cult, but 
when such a distinguished, sedate so- 
ciety as the American Institute of Ac- 
countants espouses it, while celebrating 
its 50th anniversary in New York this 
week, it becomes plain that the N.B.Y. 
is something more than just a fad. 
Agitation for the natural business 
year started back in 1909, when Con- 
gress, in bland disregard of - business, 
passed a federal corporate tax law re- 
quiring all companies to file returns as 
of Dec. 31. High dudgeon surged the 
land. Business men who for years had 
been closing their books in the dull sea- 
sons—the natural finale—were forced to 
adopt a calendar year. Bankers, ac- 
countants, and credit men joined in the 
assault on the legislators. In 1913 the 
requirement was Business 
could adopt any fiscal year it chose. 
But four years had elapsed—four 
years in which business had acquired 
the calendar year habit. Few changed 
back. Worse—new corporations tended 
on formation to adopt the calendar year. 
Result: accountants the first three 
months of each year are up to their 
pencil tips in work, auditing annual re- 
rts, and the rest of the months are a 
reeze. Accountancy has become a 
highly seasonal business as a result. 


Agitate for Natural Year 


On and off, since 1913, there has 
been agitation toward going back to the 
natural year in making annual reports. 
In the department store business, the 
late Channing E. Sweitzer of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry.Goods Association suc- 
cessfully urged many large merchandis- 
ing establishments to return to the Jan. 
31 closing, after the Christmas rush but 


ers also have been fairly consistent in 
adopting the most convenient date for 
making reports to stockholders—Oct. 31. 

But in most businesses, the 1909-1913 
habit has lingered. Late in 1935, Col. 
Robert H. Montgomery, partner in the 
accounting firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery, and retiring president 
of the A. I. A., decided that something 
ought to be done. Backed by the Insti- 
tute, he organized the Natural Business 
Year Council, comprising members of 
credit associations, accountants and bank 
credit men. Object:,to get business men 
to adopt fiscal years which best suit 
their operations, so that a report of any 
12 months’ period will end, where it 
naturally should end, when activities 
have reached the lowest point in their 


annual cycle. 


before the heavy spring buying. Pack- , 


In its initial phase, the N. B. \ 
did a research job primarily —enJe: 
ing to enlist the aid of trade , 


Look to Your Year-Ey) 
The Natural Business Year Coun 
has compiled the following as i, 
logical dates on which busines 
men should close their books 


Business Recom mended 
Closing 
Advertising Agencies Dec. 31 
Automobiles 

Accessories ...... July 31—Aug, 3; 

Oct. 31 

Manufacturers... . Sep. 30 
Beverages, carbon- 

Books 

General Publishers Jan. 31 

Text Publishers. . . June 30 

Canning, fruits and 

vegetables ....... Feb. 28— May: 
Clay Products...... Oct. 31—Mar. 3 
June 30 
Cotton 

Compresses ..... Apr. 30—July 3 

Apr. 30—June 

Mar. 31 

Merchants ...... June 30—July 3 

Warehouses ..... June 30—July 3 

| Dairy Products... .. Feb. 28—Mar 

| Dry Goods—retail. . Jan. 31 

June 30 
Furniture—manuf, Nov. 30 
Groceries — whole- 

June 40 
Hardware—retail. . . Dec. 31 
Heating, plumbing 

and air-condition- 

ing contractors. .. Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Hotels 
Residential ...... June 30—July § 


Resort—seasonal 


Transient, or all- 


year resort .... Last day of a 
month except D 
cember 

Ree ... Dec. 3 
Jewelry 
Manufacture ..... Mar. 31 
Wholesale ...... Feb. 28 
Meat Packing...... Oct. 31 
Motion Pictures — 


producers, distrib- 


utors, exhibitors. . June 
| Paint, varnish manuf. Nov. 30 
| Refrigerators... . July 31 
Any date 
Stoves 
Coal and Wood Nov. 30 
| Electric and Gas. . June 30 


Last dav of las 
month of season 
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So in determining dates of natural 
* sing. The second phase of the work 
gan this week when the A. I. A. asked 
residents of state societies to organize 
» accounting profession locally to en- 
+ business associations, legal societies 
nd business men in support of the 
B. Y. C. program. 
A highlight of the A. I. A. meeting 
s the report that in the last two years 
Treas estimated that over 6,300 
anies have switched from a calen- 
1 year to the natural business year. 
Cited advantages for N. B. Y. 
in a long gamut—from the business 


reasuty. 
If businesses spread out their year- 


nd dosings, then tax receipts of the 
reasury will come in over the year. 
ere will be no huge jam in the Collec- 


(ar. 15; the seasonal banking problems 
sing on tax-dates will be moderated. 
Managements will have a less hectic 
ne of it when auditors no longer pile 

bnto their books from January into 

farch—at a time, perhaps, when in- 
hentories, receivables, accounts payable, 

i notes due to banks may be highest. 

That means that there is more work for 

e auditors and consequently a higher 
liting bill. Further, a calendar year 
ing often means that a company 
| put its worst foot forward in its 

feancial report, because its seasonal 
t is up, whereas if it closed its books 
ring a quiescent period, the best 
wing, with loans eradicated, would 
kad to appear. In addition, inventory- 
ng during a business lull means that 
ployees take stock when it is mot 
avenient. 


Would Benefit Bankers 


For investors, bankers and statistical 
vices there would be advantages in 
preading-the-work of mulling over 
nual reports, which under the present 
edules pop out all at once like a 
se of the hives. Banks would be re- 
ved of the present year-end pressure 
ot certifying balances with accountants. 
Accountants look forward to the N. B. 
as a business “natural” for them. 
Today, about 75% of their work is 
cone in the first three months of the 
year. One reason for the very large num- 
ct of requests for extensions of time 
income tax returns this year was that 
<countants could not carry the load. 
_ But there is one little piece of irony. 
1 examination of the list of closing 
cites recommended for various busi- 
nesses (see tabulation) will show that 
“countants are not mentioned. Appar- 
tly they haven’t thought much about 
tut. But they hope that if all busi- 
nesses adopt the natural business year, 
they, like the soap companies, can choose 
ay month -end of the year. That’s how 
able and orderly they think their busi- 
tes will be. 
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an to the accountant to the U. S. | 


- of Internal Revenue’s office around | 


* A SAFE BOUGHT ON THE 


Probability OF FIRE 


*A SAFE BOUGHT ON THE 


Passibilily OF FIRE 


* The probability of a severe fire is often remote. 
The POSSIBILITY of a fire, regardless of your pro- 
tective measures, is with you 24 hours a day. 


Many businesses have their vital records in safes 
bought on the PROBABILITY of fire. Old safes af- 
fording unknown degrees of protection . . . or 
modern one and two hour safes in four hour fire 
hazards will NOT protect their records against the 
worst POSSIBLE fire you can have. 


Any safe or vault door may LOOK imposing, but fire 
will find the weak spots. The annual fire toll is in- 
creasing rapidly in buildings where a possibility of 
a complete burnout seemed ridiculous. 


Your fire hazard does not depend on your building 
alone. Your neighbors play havoc with your fire 
hazards. A harmless confectionery store today may 
be a paint shop tomorrow. 


The only way to be sure is to protect any records 
worth keeping in a safe that will balance your fire 
hazards. 


If this seems logical to you, a Diebold Man has a 
Fire Analysis Chart that will measure your fire 
hazards and the degree of protection you should 
have. From there on it's up to you. A note on your 
letter head will bring you the facts. 


SAFE & LOCK CO. : 


a ENGINEERS FOR OVER SEVENTY. NINE. YEARS 
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INDUSTRY ALERT .. As business moves forward, the banking needs of Industry 


expand, The extensive facilities of this bank are suited to the most exacting requirements. 


“Ze COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
and TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Fifty-six Wall Street 


MEMBER, FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


correctly interprets Wheeler's 


| New Deal economic and social objec 


“fire,” certainly many folks in the 


woweu Med bur 


Scrupulously Honest 


193° 


Starts FCC Cleany p 


MeNinch, new chairman. abol. 
ishes divisions. Channel 
television allocated. 


for 


FRANK R. MCNINCH is 
the smoke which has 
over the Federal Communi ns ( 
mission away, and put out the fr 
there is any. Primarily that js why, 
was put in there for. Scarce! 
on’ Capitol Hill hs 

the President more than Sen \ 
White's resolution for sweep; 
Senate investigation into FCC. Py, 
larly because this resolution would 
handled by the Senate Interstate Com. 
merce Committee, of which Burton x 
Wheeler is chairman. The Presider 


as one of active dislike for hie 
despite Wheeler's approval of 


Whatever may be the truth about 


dustry just assumed that it was ther 
They gave no open indications of , 
suspicion that any thing so gross as » 
tual passage of money would be effec 
tive in getting a station license, | 

many approved the policy which «i 

distillers followed, when they offer 
the job as their czar first to James M 
Farley and then to the late W. Fork 
Morgan, Mrs. Roosevelt's uncle. Ther 
were little signs of this attitude in the 
radio industry, such as the hiring of 
Charles Michelson by WLW as its pu! 
lic relations counsel. 


McNinch, although formerly a poli 
tician, has shown no evidence of being 
swayed by politics in any action since 
coming to Washington. He is hones 

md question, and le say it is 
shout what is the right thing tc 
to do which causes his spells of nervous 
indigestion. 

Just two weeks after taking offxe 
McNinch killed three birds with one 
stone by abolishing the set-up by which 
the seven-man commission had beea 
divided into three water-tight compart 
ments dealing, respectively, with tele 
gtaph, telephone, and radio matters 
Thus he neatly removed three juicy 
political plums from the Washington 
tree; for when the three divisions cease 
to function on Nov. 15 there will be 0 
further need for the services of Rober 
T. Bartley, A. G. Patterson, and J. ! 
Killeen, ‘the directors of the thre 
divisions. Mr. Bartley just happens to %& 
a nephew of Rep. Sam Rayburn, House 
majority leader; Mr. Patterson 
cousin of ex-Sen. Hugo Black (wh 
now has a better job), and Mr. Killees 
is an old. associate of Postmaster-Gen 
eral Farley and of Edward J. Flyoo 
Democratic leader in the Bronx. 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
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urge victims have performed ade- 
‘yately the rather superficial duties of 
their “positions. McNinch’'s purpose 
was to consolidate the commission. 
Under the old arrangement each of the 
x commissioners was assigned to one 
of the three divisions, and the chairman 
was ex-officio a member of all three. 
Fach division functioned as a unit. 
Incidentally, the FCC, like all other 


federal agencies, has to function this | 


vear on 90% of its approved budget, so 
the $30,000 saved annually on the sal- 
aries of the three directors and their 
gcretaries will be very helpful. Less 
than a week after this drastic action, 
the new chairman gave further point to 
his cleanup campaign by sitting firmly 
on Commissioner Payne, the Repub- 
lican stormy petrel of the FCC. Under 
McNinch’s guidance the Commission 
voted 5 to 1 to refuse to permit Payne 
to participate in disbarment proceed- 
ings against two lawyers who pleaded 
that Commissioner Payne bore them 
“personal malice.” 


FCC Extends Functions 


Also this week under McNinch’s 
spur, the FCC partly disposed of 
some long-unfinished business — that 
little item of allocating channels and 
frequencies above the 25,000 kilocycle 
level on which hearings were held one 
year ago last June. This action marks 
the definite extension of the Commis- 
sion's regulatory functions into the far 
reaches of the upper spectrum—up to 
300,000 kc. — which heretofore had 
been nominally under FCC control but 
practically wide open to all kinds of 
radio experimentation. 

Observing that there does not appear 
to be “an immediate outlook for the 
recognition of television services on a 
commercial basis,"” the Commission sim- 
ply reserved for experimental use seven 
television channels—two between 44,000 
and 56,000 kc., one between 66,000 and 
72,000, two between 78,000 and 90,000, 
and two between 96,000 and 108,000. 
Intervening frequencies will presum- 
ably be reserved for government tele- 
vision services—notably the army and 
navy. (It is generally assumed that each 
television channel will have to be 6,000 
kc. in width, which contrasts with the 10 
or 15 ke. necessary for an aural broad- 
casting channel.) 


The Radio Manufacturers Associa- | 


tion, which had asked for eight tele- 
vision channels between 42,000 and 
90,000 ke., is generally satisfied with 
the FCC television allocations and the 
prospects which they open for commer- 
cal development. It also notes with 
gratification the Commission's assign- 
ment of 75 new channels for experi- 
mental aural broadcasting in the band 
from 41,020 to 43,980 kc., although 
the development of these ultra high fre- 
quencies > not appear commercially 
practicable at present. 
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You're most valuable, 


when you're free from detail. 


Free to think and plan...to 


do those things no one else can 


do for you. Dictaphone frees 
you for these things as short- 


hand never can. 


While you dictate, for instance, your 


secretary needn't be just a shorthand 


machine. Dictaphone lets her keep on 
being a secretary. Getting things done 


guarding you from interruption. 


Routine takes less time.you handle Too many good ideas in of sheer 


it as it arises with Dictaphone. In the 


inertia. With Dictaphone at your elbow, 
moment of fresh attention. Gets routine the vaguest hunch is quickly outlined 
off your mind, off your desk. 


for further thought. Clearer ideas are 
set into action at once. 


Make your own check of wha: 


Dictaphone will rea!ly do for you. Phone 


Dictaphone in your city. Let us put one 
of these modern dictating machines on 
your desk. There's no obligation. Phone 
us, or mail the coupon now. 


; Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
in Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
Please let me know when “Two Saleamen in 
Search of an Order’ will be exhibited in my city 
i want to see your representative 
THE TREND TO = 
Company 
SWEEPS 
on Address 
The word DICTAPHONE ie the tered Trade Mart of Dic’ © hom. IW-10 
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BEHIND_THE_E VDURING 


~ 
\ 


MILLIONS 


FOR SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Today’s automobile offers the 


American motorist the ultimate in safety, economy and conven- 


ience. Continual improvement, through the millions of dollars 


spent for research, has meant success for the Automobile In- 


dustry. This bank is privileged to work with this great industry. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1832 

C4PITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Co-op Ads Increase 


Food groups on Coast spenq 
more, and their merchandising 
problems are studied. 


COOPERATIVE advertising appropriation, 
for promotion of Pacific Coast produc, 
are reaching close to $5,000,000 thy 
year. Five large food groups have ep. 
tered the field in the past 10 month: 
with national advertising campaign; 
Oregon bakers, the Washington Sta: 
Apple Advertising Commission, (,) 
fornia Fresh Bartlett Pear Adviso,, 
Board, Western Growers and Shipper. 
Association (Iceberg lettuce and Swee 
Eatin’ melons), and the Idaho Fri: 
and Vegetable Advertising Commission 

Other large groups increased the); 
appropriations over last year. These in 
clude California producers of canne: 
peaches, walnuts and raisins, the canned 
salmon industry of the Pacific North. 
west (BW —Oct2’37,p32), and growers 
of late-ripening pears (Anjou and Bos: 
varieties) in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. 


Study Cooperative Promotion 


of cooperative a. The San 

the J. Walter Thomp 
son Co., for instance, has just com 
pleted work on a model program for 
advertising by industry cooperatives 
The plan takes into consideration the 
recent basic trends in consumer buying 
and retail selling of food, particularl 
the tendency of women to purchas 
meals as a whole rather than to replenish 
a supply of grocery staples at intervals 
The fact that women are shopping mor 
frequently (due, partly, to the smal! 
antry, small-package, small-purchase 
idea, and partly to the desire to sec 
what’s new at the grocery), together 
with the trend toward “meal buying 
and the growing tendency to buy every: 
thing at one retail outlet, has decidedl) 
made point of sale promotion a mor 
important part of a complete cam 


paign. 
Related Product Displays 


Far Western cooperatives are having 
considerable success with the use of re 
lated product displays (promoting : 
featured item plus additional foo:s 
needed in preparing a recipe or meal) 
The Iceberg lettuce group, for instance 
sponsors appetizing displays featuring 
lettuce with a brand of salad dressing— 
a plan which has increased sales 0! 
lettuce materially wherever applic’ 
Canned salmon, also, is teamed wit! 
salad dressing, and with canned pine 
apple. Washington apple growers us 
ion and crackers with their produ 
in displays. Retailers like the idea b 
cause it helps them make several pro! 
on each sale. 
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ind the trend up to the beginning of 


adustrial purchasers but for decreased 
buying power among the producers 
f raw materials. Both Germany and 
Britain blame this for the recent ex- 
port recession. The fact that ocean 
reight rates are still rising is an indi- 
tion that the volume of world trade 
ss not yet fallen off materially. 
International diplomatic fric- 
tions are again a source of worry in 
Europe. Mussolini is accused by 
France and Britain of stirring up an 
Arb revolt in the Mediterranean, in 
idition to antagonistic moves on the 
)panish question. France has answered 
rushing more troops and stronger 
t forces to the North African col- 
aes, and Britain by going ahead se- 
rely with fortifications on Minorca 
which are to be used cooperatively with 
France in defending Mediterranean 
nes of communication. Mussolini's 
apital levy, decreed this week, indicates 
wat he is unable to finance his arms 
program from current revenue, and that 
we is determined to go ahead with his 
‘ast arms program. While each move 
‘guided by strategy in maneuvering for 
He strongest possible position at interna- 
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Business Abroad 


British business index continues to rise but confidence 
in future outlook is undermined. Japanese and Soviet 
orders boost machine tool business. Argentina plans 
market drives in Britain and United States. 


Born stock and commodity markets abroad reacted all week to developments in 
While the Canadian index of business conditions is 
points below the figure for a year ago, the British index is still ahead of last year 
October was steadily upward. 
e steady decline of commodity prices makes not only for hesitancy among 


four 


However, 


tional council tables in pending confer- 
ences, there is always the possibility 
that an incident will develop out of the 
massing of military force in the Medi- 
terranean basin. 

In the Far East Japan is expected 
to clean up the North China campaign 
in the next few weeks and at the nine- 
power conference to agree to wind up 
the China campaign in return for recog- 
nition of Tokyo's control over this re- 
gion. There is no possibility that the 
conference will attempt to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions. 


Argentina 


Business optimistic, despite set- 
backs in few lines. Cement 
shortage remains acute. New 
advertising planned in British 
market. 


BuENos Airrs—Prosperity and opti- 
mism continue here despite complicated 
political conditions. Recent rainfall 
throughout the country has insured nor- 


Pia 
mal crop prospects in most provinces. 
Building continues to increase, though 
the cement shortage threatens delays on 
many jobs. 

A large budget surplus—possibly 
160,000,000 pesos—may be expected 
this year. Should the present rate of 
revenue returns continue, the govern- 
ment’s total income is expected to reach 
nearly one billion pesos. Revenue for 
the first seven months was more than 
30°) greater than a year ago 

The cement situation remains un- 
changed. Both builders—who are com- 
plaining bitterly of the shortage and de- 
manding tariff concessions during the 
emergency—and producers have sub- 
mitted details to the President. It is 
understood that the Minister of Finance 
is making a personal investigation of 
the situation. 

An advertising campaign to en- 
courage the use of Argentine meat in 
England will begin soon. After nego- 
tiations extending over a full year, the 
representative of the Argentine Na- 
tional Meat Board in London has con- 
cluded an agreement with the leading 
importers whereby the companies will 
contribute one-half, and the meat board 
the balance, for an annual advertising 
expenditure of £48,000. The campaign 
will be under way by Nov. 1. 

A closer understanding of the United 
States is said to be sought by Eugenio 
Riva Corti, who arrived in New York 
recently. His visit is sponsored by the 
Ministry of the Interior and the Board 
of Health. He will study methods for 
the control of the sale of drugs in the 
United States, and possibilities for Ar- 
gentine fruit sales in the off season. 

Argentine exports during September 
fell below the figures for the correspond- 
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ing month in 1936, both on a tonnage 
and value basis. September wheat ship- 
ments were the lowest for the last two 
years, and the decline has not been 
completely offset by record shipments 
of frozen beef. 


France 


Business is calm after election 
favoring moderates. Small cars 
feature of motor show. 


Paris (Wireless)—French business 
was calm this week, following the vic- 
tory of the moderates in the recent 
election (page 42). The franc failed 
to maintain the rather spectacular 
strength of last week, but the discount 
on future trancs remained much lower 
than a month or more ago. The Bourse 
was inactive; prices eased. 

Though business is encouraged by 
the outcome of the elections, the out- 
look is not rosy. The Chautemps gov- 
ernment is pledged to modify the 40- 
hour law and give industry a breathing 
spell, but there is bound to be reaction 
from both labor and the Communist 
party. General feeling is that the gov- 
ernment will have its way, but there 
may be some stormy sessions of parlia- 
ment, and labor disturbances. 

The foreign situation is more dis- 
turbing this week, in spite of the feel- 
ing that negotiations with Rome have 
not yet broken down completely. Paris 
believes that Mussolini has ordered 
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decisive action by General Franco be- 
fore Jan. 1, and that there will be a 
drive on the Aragon front to take 
Valencia and force the loyalists to with- 
draw troops from Madrid. If Franco 
can take the capital, he will be consid- 
ered the victor, though the loyalists 
may remain in control of Catalonia. 

France and Britain are prepared to 
counter these developments with occu- 
pation and fortification of Menorca, 
with a new show of air and naval force 
in the Mediterranean, and conciliatory 
discussions with Italy. 

The Paris motor show has closed 
without any spectacular gain in busi- 
ness. The trend of the exhibitors was 
toward the production of 4-cylinder 
cars with low gasoline consumption, four 
gears, top speed of 75 miles an hour. 

French automobile production this 
year is expected to top 235,000 cars, 
but the country has fallen, in the last 
few years, from the world’s second pro- 
ducer (after the United States) to 
fourth place. Both Great Britain and 
Germany have pulled ahead of this 
country. There are slightly over 2,000,- 
000 cars in service in France. 


Soviet Union 


Exports exceed imports in first 
9 months; United States is sec- 
ond largest supplier. 


Moscow (Cable)—The Soviet Union's 
favorable trade balance for the first 


FOREIGN RUSH FOR U.S. MACHINE TOOLS 


September Foreign Orders Jump to 42% of Total 
Total 1926 Shipments =100 


DOMESTIC 


Data: National Machine Tool Builders Associction. 
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JAPAN AND RUSSIA BUY 


Following the bulge in foreign machine tool orders in 


September (see chart), Japan and the Soviet Union are reported to be placing tremend- 


ous additional orders in October. 


Cleveland firms will supply $500,000 worth of 


large presses for the reorganized Soviet automobile industry. Japan’s machine tool 
purchases are for the equipping of aircraft plants. 


nine months of this year 1 
000,000. Total foreign trac 
during the period amounted 
mately $446,000,000, register ne 3 
crease of more than $40.0; 

the same period of last year 

Britain continues to lea! 
among the customers of 
Union, with the United Stun . 
having advanced to second p! 

Soviet cotton exports 
mount, with a $10,000,000 
over last year’s nine months. S;; 
the export of automotive a: 
equipment, and machinery, Pp! 
the Near East, registered a s 
gain. 

The country’s growing independen: 
in the industrial field is registered } 
the drop in imports of the followin: 
key items: machinery, $13.5 
ferrous metals, $4,500,000; ships. ¢ 
000,000 ; electrical equipment, $ 
000; steel products, nearly $1.00 
and chemical goods, $750,000 

Agricultural exports ounte! 
for barely 28% of the total, in contras 
with pre-revolutionary figures. Near! 
92% of all imports were industrial 
goods—aviation equipment purchas 
in the United States exceeding 
other item, while imports of 
goods were barely more than 8‘; of tt 
total. 

The purge continues, with the m 
taking up the drive. “Coal Miners 
the newest picture released to propa 
gandize the necessity for continue 
“revolutionary vigilance’ if the countr 
is to be freed of “traitors and Trot 
skyists.”” 

The release of commissars unable t 
cope with their tasks despite their hig 
standing and previous services also con 
tinues. American business will be inter 
ested in the announcement, made th 
week, that Michael Kaganovich ha 
been made Commissar of the Defens 
Industries. He was formerly in charg 
of the aviation division of this industr 
and supervised the large purchase 
made by the airplane industry in th 
United States earlier this year. 


Great Britain 


London is pushing Anglo-Amer 
ican trade plans. Motor shov 
wins good volume of business 


LONDON (Cable) —Influential ‘orces ax 
at work behind the scenes trying ' 
expedite the Anglo-American trict 
agreement. This push for a new 
deal has grown out of the recognit 
that long-term international streng 
rests on economic power, 
merely on armed strength, as now. 5 
this test, Germany, Italy, and Jap 
cannot make the showing that Brita 
and America can. 

The London Stock Exchange react 
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Where Export Business 
P Is Good 


(8 months) | 
1937 1936 of 
(000 omitted) Gain 


Our Ten Best Customers 

| Canada $336,449 $245,611 37.0 
i United Kingdom 282,053 248,765 13.4 
216,720 115,800 87.2 
95,567 70,285 36.0 
73,873 48,466 52.4 
| Germany 72,220 61,658 17.1 
Belgium 59,633 35,028 70.2 
Cuba $9,414 42,761 38.9 
Union of South | 

Africa 57,746 44,110 30.9 
Netherlands $7,721 33,205 73.8 


Japan 


France 


Mexico 


Where Gains Are Greatest 


Caechoslovakia $7,151 2,596 175.5 
Netherlands West 

Indies 21,729 8,258 163.1 
Turkey 9,177 4,051 126.5 
Netherlands Indies. 16,423 7,972 106.0 
Venezuela 28,962 14,669 97.4 
Japan 216,720 115,800 87.2 
Netherlands 57,721 33,205 73.8 
Belgium 59,633 35,028 70.2 
Argentina 57,336 35,030 63.7 
British Malaya . 5,406 3,386 59.7 


Rusinese Week 


his week to the Wall Street slump, but 
ee is no evidence that prices will 
ve lower here on domestic conditions, 
: it is equally certain that markets 
e are now following Wall Street 
eadencies closely. Roosevelt's new 
ijget deficit estimate is expected to 
se anziety in the United States, but HE joy of discovery brightens the eyes of the traveler who par 
; major depression is still not ex- takes of his first dinner on one of the famous Tavern Cars of 
ate Chesapeake and Ohio. Here is a meal to be remembered for a long 
The motor show is attracting a 
reat deal of interest, and paid admis. time. Here, with graceful service and in surroundings suggestive of the 
ons are slightly up on last year. De- homes of gentlemen of Colonial days, are served the choicest of fresh 
gas have changed but little this year. foods cooked to a turn by master chefs who glory in their art. And 


are slightly up. The show marks 
2 end of enn eestee manuttertes. the cost is only what you would pay in a moderate-priced restaurant. 


ng year but rising raw material costs Experienced travelers know about this famous food, and when they 
_ roar some doubt on the com- travel between East and West, choose The Railroad with a Heart. 
ig year's figures. So far, order books 
re showing up well, including sub- 
intial pre-show business. é A Sample Chesapeake and Ohio Tavern Dinner— 75¢ 
New building plans approved in 
‘eptember show a slight increase over Pickled Beets 
: September, but residential building Creamed Chicken on Toast, or Broiled or Fried Lake Fish, or Omelet 


gain down. Mashed Potatoes Green Peas Sliced Tomatoes 


ult 


Assorted Bread 
Ice Cream or Fresh Peach Roll Coffee, Tea or Milk 


Germany 


Steel cartel curtails shipments, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON -THE SPORTSMAN -THE F.F.V. 


cAmerica’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 


maintains price. Private in- 
dustry is footing the bill for 
self-sufficiency program. 


SERLIN. (Cable)—-Members of the 
turopean steel cartel, in their recent 
son in Warsaw, came to the con- 
iton that the setback in the steel 
om Is temporary, having been caused 
the slowing up of shipments to the 
* East. On this assumption, they re- 
ed to maintain present price sched- 
“ss, but to reduce monthly quotas tem- 
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AT PARIS AUTO SHOW—Preceding our own national automobile show by a couple 


of weeks, this year’s French show at the Grand Palais in Paris presented a preview of 


the coming year’s styles. 


Acme 


The photo shows the Matford display. Matford is the Ford- 


controlled company whose models combine American styling with the European ideal 
of a light, small-motored car for economy of fuel consumption. 


porarily from 525,000 tons to 450,000. 
Steady of rearmament pro- 
grams in Europe assures a steady mar- 
ket for vast quantities of steel for at 
least another year. 

German stock =markets, isolated 
though they are by the drastic control 
of the government, show some effects 
of the continued unfavorable market 
developments in London and New 
York. Berlin experts, however, con- 
sider the slump temporary and not af- 
fecting fundamental soundness. 

A part of the mystery about German 
financing of the Four-Year Plan was 
lifted this week when Colonel Loeb, 
Goering’s assistant in carrying out the 
plan, stated that 30°% of all expendi- 
ture and investment for the new syn- 
thetic industries now being built has 
been provided by individual concerns 
entrusted with the tasks; 50° by the 
issue of industrial bonds in the private 
market; 80% by bank credits; and only 
12° by direct expenditure of public 
funds. 

These percentages permit an estimate 
of actual investments during the first 
year the plan has been in operation of 
not less than 700,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000 marks. The magnitude of the 
projects for next year, including the 
steel mills to exploit low grade ores, 
and the Buna plants for the production 
of synthetic rubber, indicate that ex- 
penditures next year will be at least 
doubled. 

The business public, while admitting 
the investments in the new project have 
largely come from private business, ac- 
knowledge that the schemes are all out- 
lined and directed by the government. 


German cotton purchases in the 
United States this year have been 
boosted, in spite of the development of 
substitutes for cotton and wool in tex- 
tiles, above last year’s low figures, 
though they are still considerably below 
the totals for even 1933. Purchases of 
American cotton amounted to 92,128 
bales between Aug. 1 and Sept. 13. This 
compares with purchases of 42,244 
bales in the same period last year. 

Another branch of German business 
has entered the profit zone. The Hotel- 
betrieb A.G., operators of the Bristol, 
Kaiserhof, Central, and other famous 
Berlin hostelries, has declared a 3% 
dividend, the first since 1931. 


Canada 


Newsprint price is set. Business 
activity declines, but current 
earnings are still high. 


Otrawa—Slower in going into the de- 
pression in 1929-30 than the United 
States and in some respects quicker in 
recovery, Canada remains for the pres- 
ent virtually untouched by the current 
slump below the border. Such reflec- 
tion as there is here of the recession in 
the United States is mainly sub-surface. 
For example, while carloadings in the 
United States for the week ending Oct. 
9 were off both from the previous week 
and the corresponding week of 1936, 
in Canada a ra of 1,000 cars from 
the previous week was offset by an 
equal gain from the like week of 1936. 

Both Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railways report gross earnings 


up for the week ended 
14 over the same week las ; 
Pig iron production for 
at 77,180 long tons was 
August, 49% over Septen 
Ingots and steel castings we 
for September compared wit 
126,000 but this was 30.0¢ 
previous September. Iron 
orders and prices held firm jp s 
ber, with some deliveries behip 
There are some less favora! 
While mercantile reports sho 
sale and retail trade holding wel} ,., 
the country, the official economic jp 
continues to decline. For the , 
ended Oct. 9 the index at 109; 
off 5.3°% from the correspon ling y 
last year, from the pre 
week. This was the fifth 
drop. Wholesale prices were abov: 
year by 10.69% but off half a » 
from the previous week. Reports of 
creased company dividends f 
quarter ending September are ge 
The low stock market note has nor 
appreciably influenced business 
Great Northern Co.'s 
price announcement Monday ($4s 
first half of 1938, $50 for second } 
being increases of $5.50 and § 
respectively from this year) was mor 
satisfactory than otherwise to 
Canadian section of the industry 
was a bullish signal for newsprint 
curities, which immediately. starte 
climb, only to be caught in the gen 
market recession. American publis! 
newsprint committee’s view that G: 
Northern has set the maximum p 
for the entire industry was qu 
disputed in Montreal. Canadian In 
national Paper, Price Brothers, Abit 
three leaders, immediately de! 
their price $50 for the first half of 
would not be changed. They said ' 
would fix the price for the last half 


the year later, there being some hint t 


might be above Great Northern's 
Alberta’s Social Credit gover 
ment now wants its bank taxation : 
credit control legislation to go to 
courts in test cases, also its newspap 
control measure. Assent to the legi 
lation has been withheld at the dir 
tion of Ottawa. Alberta proposes ' 
Supreme Court should rule on the ! 
eral power of disallowance over pt 
vincial enactments. 
measures cannot operate until the le 
and constitutional issues are cleared 
Farm earnings in Canada’s po 


provinces during the depression yet 


averaged $707 a family, the grain 
quiry commission was told. 
Official significance is denied U. > 
Secretary of State Hull's visit here 
week, but it is believed it may be ! 
lowed later this fall by a visit of Pr 
Minister Mackenzie King to Wash 
ton. The St. Lawrence waterway pt 
may be revived in discussions betws 
Washington and Ottawa. 
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foney and the Markets 


Bluest of all blue Mondays in security markets is fol- 
What caused the nine weeks’ 
There are many explana- 


tions, and here 14 of them are listed. 


ock prices started this week by crash- 
to the lowest levels since the spring 
1935. Then, suddenly, bargain 
sters and speculators could contain 
nselves no longer. They forgot the 
tion which has been on all lips for 
» weeks: “What's the matter with 


; market?” They jumped in with 


feet. 
Monday was the bluest of all the blue 
odays so far (four of the seven worst 
; in the break which started Jast 
2 16 have been the first of the week 
shen the steel operating figures are 
le public). Various stock averages 
wed declines of 9 to 11 points on 
es of 3,230,000 shares—the most ac- 
« day since last February and the 
est breaks since 1933. 
Tuesday started with a veritable 
ge of selling, much of it represent- 
impaired margin accounts that were 
> thrown overboard. More than 
200,000 shares were dumped in the 
¢ hour, a volume which would have 
moralized the market if buyers hadn't 
ei flocking in. Actually, the price 
rages declined only about 5 points 
that hour; the drop only 
) minutes thereafter. 
In the face of immense selling, buyers 
led the market up. Measured by 
Dow-Jones index, prices at the close 


Blackstone 


KEY MAN IN A.B.A.—Teacher, advertis- 
ing man, college administrative officer, Dr. 
Harold Stonier (above) joined the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association as director of the 
American Institute of Banking in 1927. In 
1935 he gained wide recognition as organ- 
izer of the Graduate School of Banking. 
Now, on the retirement of Fred N. Shep- 
herd as executive manager of the A.B.A., 
he succeeds to this, the association’s top 
administrative post. Dr. Stonier was a 
delegate to the International Congress for 
Commercial Education in 1932. 


99 


stood 11 points above the lows for the 
day and were about a point, net, higher 
for the session. Buyers in five hours 
had taken more than 7,200,000 shares of 
stock; they not only prevented what had 
had the earmarks of the worst rout since 
1929, but had turned the tide as well 

It was the first convincing support the 
market had since the middle of August. 
It came only after $23,000,000,000 had 
been lopped off the market value of 
common stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It gave rise to talk 
about the “selling climax’ having been 
surmounted, and inspired an ebullient 
wave of buying on Wednesday which 
carried prices up 7 points. 

Lost to sight were arguments that the 
stock market no longer is sufficiently 
liquid to absorb selling. Stories that the 
Securities and Exchange Commission had 
found evidence of undercover short sell- 
ing missed fire in view of the fact that 
the officially reported short interest on 
the New York Exchange rose only a 
little over 600 shares in September. 


Causes of Selling 


The many and complex factors which 
undermined confidence and caused the 
nine weeks’ break, however, were not 
lost sight of completely. No picture of 
the situation would be complete without 
correlating the following items: 

1—The spectacular rise and fall in 
commodity prices which led, first, to 
forward buying and accumulation of in- 
ventory ; later, to a lapse of buying. 

2— Declining margins due to 
higher labor costs and higher prices of 
raw materials. 

3—Consumer resistance which pre- 
vented marking up finished goods to 
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compensate for materially higher costs. 

4—War scares in Europe and the 
Orient. 

5—Credit contraction due to increased 
bank reserve requirements, gold steriliza- 
tion, and declining deposits. 

6—Government _ interference 
business, past and 

7—The undistributed earnings tax. 

8—High estimates of instalment sell- 
ing, imposing a considerable lien on 
future income. 

9—Failure of construction to come up 
to expectations because (a) high costs 
cut residential building, and (b) declin- 
ing business activity delayed industrial 
expansion. 

10—Fears that England's building 
boom is topping off. 

11—The break in stock and bond 
prices, which curtails spending, particu- 
larly in the luxury lines. 

12—The new financing log-jam, 
caused by the fall in stocks and bonds. 

13—Deterrents to stock purchases 
such as the capital gains tax, high mar- 
gin requirements, and restrictions on 
“inside” and “informed” buying. 

14—-Labor troubles. 


with 


Utilities’ SEC Blues 


New lineup of commissioners 
is tough, as an_ incidental 
remark discloses. 


PUBLIC utility executives, tossing straws 
to see how the wind blows, this week 
were pretty sure that they face no 
namby-pamby attitude when they come 
before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. This question is becom- 
ing more and more vital with the ap- 


proach of the date when the SEC 


JAVA’S BULL MARKET IN SCRAP IRON—With Japanese 
and Chinese buyers scouring the Orient for old iron to convert 
into shot and shell, natives of the Dutch East Indies are doing 
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starts to enforce the “death sentence” — 
Jan. 1. 

The clue to the crack-down attitude 
came direct from the commission. It 
was revealed in a decision concerning 
International Paper & Power Co. 

The big paper concern and its aff- 
liate, International Hydro-Electric, have 
had petitions before the SEC since 
1935 asking exemption from the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act. Early 
this year, International Paper asked the 
SEC to exempt securities it was issuing 
in reorganization from certain phases 
of the law. The latter request was 
granted and the reorganization carried 
out, though the SEC never acted on the 
petitions for complete exemption. 

The immunity for the reorganization 
securities was granted while James M. 
Landis was head of the commission. 
Landis, along with Commissioner 
George C. Mathews, favored the ex- 
emption, while W. O. Douglas, who 
is now chairman, voted against it. 
Commissioners J. D. Ross (since re- 
signed) and Robert E. Healy were 
absent. 

A stockholder asked, last month, 
that the SEC reverse itself. This the 
SEC declined to do, but, in declining, 
it said that it would do an about-face 
if the reorganization hadn't already 
been accomplished. It revealed that 
three men remaining on the commis- 
sion—Chairman Douglas and Com- 
missioners Healy and Mathews— 
actually were 2-1 against the old order. 

The utility industry viewed _ this 
lineup askance. It puts Douglas and 
Healy on the hard-boiled side. As the 
industry sees it, International Paper & 
Power is almost entirely an industrial 
concern. It has written off its invest- 
ment in International Hydro-Electric’s 


a thriving business at rising prices. Here villagers colle 
carded gasoline barrels, bicycle frames, iron bars. and 
serews and nuts for movement by canal boat to Batavia for °™ 
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common and class B stocks Hi 
in turn, has placed its Oting ¢ 


in New England Power Assoc; 


é ation 

a trusteeship. Thus Hydro divs. 
itself from a voice in the manape, 
AM 

of its only important utility prope 


in the United States, and Internat, 
Paper, in its turn, has written of 
worthless its voting stock in Hyde, 

Under the circumstances, utility , 
can’t understand how the SEC can} 
that it has any interest in Internatio. 
Paper as a utility holding comp. 
Drawing points as fine as that , 
feel, bodes no good for the utils 

There are two vacancies on the § 
Who'll get them remains up in the. 
but the utility industry doubts thy : 
new appointees will modify the pre 
voting power, which is felt to be » 
anti-utility. 


Silver Lining Dept.— Any linge 
hopes of a balanced federal | 


vanished with the Presidential r¢ 
ulation this week, but there was 


solace for nervous bond men the books. 4 
$695,245,000 estimated deficit for watry, the 

1938 fiscal year ending next June ¥ change suddet 
not make demands upon inve open market t 
Government trust funds will more : ‘In any even 
absorb the increase in U. S. debt n private ha 


Social Security and state contr 
tions to the unemployment trust { 


f the gold s 
for less than § 


are expected to amount to $1,075 we no furth 
000. So, by shifting from Peter to 5 rectified later. 
Paul, Uncle Sam will cover the de jaw some of 
and have $380,000,000 left over market, throu 


sum will be available to retire deb that will hav 
the hands of the public; but this bond prices. 

not mean that the amount retired mate—that is, 
be the full $380,000,000. For, to he estimated 
set this, public holdings of debt he trust fun 
meanwhile be increased by the ¢ men at least 

sterilization program, which is stll of knowing t 
be competing 
for new mone 
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n the books. As gold comes into the 

fi watry, the Treasury — unless plans 

€ 3 cunge suddenly—will sell notes in the 

n open market to geld the metal. 

01 ‘In any event, however, the total debt 

Nt in private hands will tend to decline 

on if the gold sterilization program calls 

st for less than $380,000,000 and if there 

7 ye no further miscalculations to be 
0 rectified later. If Uncle Sam is able to 
le daw some of his bonds from the open 
T market, through trust fund operation, 

det tht will have a levitating effect on 

his bond prices. Even if there is a stale- 

red mate—that is, if incoming gold cancels 

, to the estimated $380,000,000 excess of 

ebt the trust fund over the deficit—bond 


men at least will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Treasury will not 
be competing with private corporations 
for new money. 


Selling—Th stocks are 

wel down from their March, 1937, 
highs they are still about 150% above 
the floor of 1932 (see chart p. 13). 
Which means that any person who 
bought shares back in the dark era 
vould still have had fairly good profits 
when stocks began their recent slide. 

That has the effect of putting a 
double burden on the mock market. 
Take the man who had. paper profits 
m2 1932 purchases, but who also had 
paper losses on shares bought last year 
carly this year. He might want to 
dar-out. So what would he do? He 
would sell shares on which he had 
ses and at the same time, for. capi- 
ul gains tax purposes, he would sell 
dares on which be had profits. 

In that way he would offset his 
mains against his losses. Then, when 
ind if he rchased, he would have 
stublished a mew level of prices for 
x-reporting : a higher level. 
Much of this ‘selling undoubtedly has 
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BANKING BEHIND SANDBAGS—Chase National’s branch in 


been going on. And it’s made a thin 
market do double duty at a time when 
it could not stand the added burden. 

The silver lining—if it’s necessary 
to look for a silver lining—will appear 
when these tax sellers decide it’s time 
to get back in the market and repur- 
chase their shares. 


Prices and Farm Laws—Pressure 
for new farm legislation is stronger 
now than at any time in recent years. 
That was clearly indicated in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., this week when Sen. 
Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith opened 
hearings on the subject with 1,200 
farmers represented. 

It was a cotton-tobacco-peanut-po- 
tato growing group in attendance. 
Uppermost on their minds was the 
8¢-a-lb. price for cotton. They were 
“for” anything to raise prices, and 
the sentiment probably isn't so much 
different in other agricultural regions. 

So, out of crashing ay prices 
and demoralization of nancial 
markets, the New Dealers’ farm pro- 
gram has apparently derived fortuitous 
assistance. Sec. Wallace can take the 
attitude of a grieved but sympathetic 
parent whose advice has been ignored. 

He can tell the farmers that they 
were bad boys to plant too much under 
the stimulus of high prices which pre- 
vailed early this year. He can tell 
them they would have been much better 
off if they had signed their soil-conser- 
vation contracts and played ball. 

He is, in fact, ut to pay extra 
bonuses to those who did sign their 
conservation contracts. The sign-up 
was small. Consequently the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration would 
have a good bit of money left out of 
its $500,000,000 appropriation if it 
were to pay off at the contract rate. 
However, as a reward to cooperating 


Shanghai carries on. 


farmers, the surplus will be dealt out 
in payments about 10°% larger than 
those called for by the original sched 
ule in soil conservation agreements. 

Pressure—The pressure of declining 
— also has been felt in potatoes 

e result is that a vast majority of 
the potato-growing counties of the 
country have gotten behind crop con- 
trol and marketing agreements by a 
vote of about 5 to 1. The AAA wanted 
a two-thirds majority of farmers before 
suggesting potatoes be included in new 
farm legislation. 

No sooner had it been announced 
that the potato farmers had signified 
their intention of cooperating than the 
Department of Agriculture got busy in 
a program of relieving present price 
distress. It is promulgating market- 
ing agreements and is buying poor- 
quality potatoes for distribution in 
relief channels. It is encouraging the 
feeding of culls to livestock, and is 
planning to make some into potato 
meal and flour. 

The object of the campaign is to 
take about 25,000,000 bu. of potatoes 
off the market. That would reduce 
this year’s bumper crop to about 
373,000,000 bu., just about equivalent 
to the 1928-32 average (although still 
far above last year's 329,997,000 bu.). 

Hides’ Comedown—Prices of hides 
of a grade which commanded 174¢ a 
Ib. late in July now are below 13¢, 
with little or no business being done. 
There are two things wrong with the 
market—the packers won't sell hides 
at these prices, and the tanners aren't 
anxious to buy even at present levels. 

The result is that even such quota- 
tions as the 124¢ and 13¢ recently 
posted are strictly nominal. The 
packers are encouraged in their atti- 
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GENERAL MANAGER 
WANTED 


A medium sized concern in New England 
is looking for a man to head up its 
business. 

He must have tact, ability, aggressiveness 
and integrity. The concern has a high 
standing in its fleld, plenty of orders on 
its books, but a man is wanted with 
vision enough to enlarge its operations 
along effective and stable lines. Mechani- 
cal experience is desirable but not abso- 
lutely necessary. No one over 45 will be 
considered A fine opportunity for the 
right man, 
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tude of holding hides off the market 
by the statistics. Federally inspected 
cattle slaughter last month totaled only 
939,000 head. While this was a bit 
higher than the August figure (slaugh- 
ter usually begins to pick up in 
September), it still was well under last 
year’s 1,072,000-figure for September. 
Slaughter under federal inspection has 
run to only 7,395,890 head so far 
this year against 7,875,914 in the like 
1936 period. Moreover, total visible 
supply of hides is down pretty nearly 
to 14,000,000, the lowest in years. 

If the shoe industry were operating 
at the levels prevailing early this year, 
when output was at all-time brow it 
is probable that the recent decline in 
hide rices would not have been wit- 
peel | But shoe production in the 
last couple of months has been cur- 
tailed pretty sharply and is said to be 
under a year ago. That's what has 
caused tanners to pull their bids. They 
don’t want to reach for hides even 
now if the shoe manufacturers are to 
continue to operate on lower schedules. 

It's another case of the price jitters. 
Three months ago hides were, alone 
among commodities, maintaining their 
year’s highs. Then the shoe manufac- 
turers ran into price resistance and cut 
their operations (BW’—Awg21’37,p53). 
Tanners at once became timid, began 
to move out their inventories without 
replenishing. Packers have held stead- 
fastly to the belief that lower prices 
could not be justified in view of the 
statistics, but bid prices have been 
lowered steadily, due to hand-to-mouth 
buying by tanners and manufacturers. 


Dilemma in Rubber—Early this 
year rubber manufacturers in this 
country were complaining that the in- 
ternational cartel wasn't supplying the 
raw product fast enough to prevent a 
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rumaway price advance. The ... 
took steps. In the Dutch Fas: Jp. 
export licenses were issued far in oy 
of quotas in order to relieve the 
spot situation in New York 

It takes a long while for ryh) 
reach New York from the Orien: 
the meantime, consumption of ; 
has declined in this country. Imo,. 
on the other hand, have in reased ; 
to enlarged export permits (the [),, 
colonies have their quo: 
about 20,000 tons). Declining 
mand and larger supplies have 
the inevitable effect—pric 
cracked from the 27¢ hich of «, 
April to recent quotations below | 
a Ib. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Aso 
tion’s statistics on consumption fo!! 


U.S. ¢ 
(in 

1937 
48,744 
February . $0.28 
54,064 
April 31,797 
May $1,733 
June 51,798 
July 43,650 
August 41,456 
September . 43,893 
October 
November 


It will be noted that consumpti 
has been below a year ago in each 
the last four months. 
for the period was 180,797 ’ 
against 194,248 in the correspond 
1936 period. On the other 
imports into the United States fr 
June through September were 192.8% 
tons against 128,664 last year. 1 
result is that estimated stocks of crad 
rubber on hand Sept. 30 rose ' 
182,556 tons against the July 31 lo 
of 164,445. But stocks are below 233 
336 tons on hand Sept. 30, 1936. 
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Now that people are getting used to 
ectric razors, along comes Motodent, 
inc. of Los Angeles, with an electric 
soothbrush. Maybe this will catch on; 
savbe there will eventually be several 
jectric toothbrushes, fighting each other 
for markets and patent rights. But some 
day, we suspect, there won't be any 
‘oothbrushes at all, and people will use 
. sort of oral vacuum-cleaner, which will 
slow out all the food. particles—and 
perhaps a few fillings and inlays as well. 


Our automotive editor tells us that one 
of the best-known undertakers in De- 
soit is John DeKay. 


For capturing Japanese general, the 
Chinese government offers a reward of 
$14.50; for capturing a — tank, 
$145. One tank seems to be worth 10 
generals. But we've known generals 
who were tanks. 


Tuts price list for generals and tanks 
has a curious analogy to what's going 
on all the time in the commodities mar- 
kets. Exact statistics of the Japanese 
amy in China aren't available; But in 
Spain, according to the Italian newspa- 
pers, there are eight of Mussolini's 
generals, namely, Commander-in-Chief 
Bastico, Ordnance Chief Favagrossa, 
Inspector-General Teruzzi, and Division 
Generals Piazzoni, Biscaccianti, Frusci, 
Bergonzoli, and Francisci. Mussolini 
has also sent 200 tanks. (Later dis- 
patches say he’s pulled out two of his 
generals and sent another in. But for 
the purposes of these remarks we'll stick 
to the old lineup.) 

Now, superficially, the eight generals 
ire worth more apiece than the tanks, 
because of the law of supply and de- 
mand. But this calculation only takes 
acount of the actual supply, not of 
the potential. Suppose the eight gen- 
erals were killed today, there would be 
no generals. (Don’t worry; generals 
rarely get killed.) But in the twinkling 
of an eye eight colonels could be pro- 
moted to general, and there you'd have 
your full supply again. But if the 200 
tanks were destroyed today, 200 ma- 
chine-guns couldn’t be promoted to the 
rank of tanks. The tank supply would 
be zero, until more came from Italy. 
‘© not only the actual but the potential 
wpply must be reckoned with, and that's 
the reason for the Chinese 10-to-1 price. 


A question of pronunciation has been 
submitted to something that somebody 
alls a “public diction court”—Lord 
snows why, since diction doesn’t mean 
pronunciation. Anyhow, the “‘court,” 


consisting of five university and college 
presidents, an English teacher, a capi- 
tlist, and a society woman, has decided 
pronounce 


now to “either” and 
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Editorially Speaking — 


The decision is against 
“eyether” and “‘neyether.” In other 
words, “either” and “neither” are 
rightly pronounced just the way nearly 
to pronounce them in 
the days before the talkies and radio. 


“neither.” 


PossiBLy the girls who've organized the 


Society of the Daughters of Preachers | 
have their tongues in their cheeks—and | 
what better place, if you come to think | 


of it? But their talk is serious. They 
say they're defamed as flagitiously as 
preachers’ sons, and they want to put a 
stop to it. Has anybody lately het an 
preachers’ sons resenting their rae 
reputation ? 


“Topay, more than ever before,” says 
Austin H. MacCormick, New York City 


commissioner of correction, “we are un- | 


der the muzzles of the machine-gun 
school of criminology, the school that 
seeks to instill into the minds of the 
public the idea that all offenders are 
mad dogs, that America is swarming 
with millions of dangerous criminals 
who would slit one’s throat at the 
slightest provocation, that our prisons 
are country clubs and prison officials 
‘convict lovers,’ that our parole sys- 
tems are hollow shams, and that those 
who administer them are silly sentimen- 
talists and sob sisters."” Let him have it! 
The rat, the softie! 
Burn him down! Show these sob-sister 


prison wardens and jail administrators | 


Give it to him! | 


that their long experience in dealing | 


with actual offenders doesn’t give ‘em 
a license to knock the tommy-gun type 
of bureaucrat who has never adminis- 
tered a prison but who knows that a 
tough line gets swell publicity! 


NorTHING Sir James Frazer has ever 
written is like his latest book. In the 
past generation his masterpiece, ‘The 
Golden Bough,” has been read all over 
the world and has influenced the whole 
study of primitive man. But now, in 
his old age, Frazer is bringing out a 


dog story for children; it’s entitled “Po- | 


gonology and a Pom.” It deals with a 
Pomeranian that becomes intensely in- 
terested in pogonology. 

Frazer himself is a pogonologist and 
during his long life he has been assidu- 
ous in pogonotrophy. Never has this 
pogoniate anthropologist submitted to a 
pogonotomy, but neither has he ever 
suffered from pogoniasis. Sometimes 
we wonder whether our joie de vivre 
wouldn't be stimulated if, when tenderly 
stroking our pogonion, we found a lush 
growth of hair on it. 


Mr. Roosevett’s Far Eastern policy 
isn’t altogether definite yet, but one 
thing is clear and shouldn't be forgotten 
—kW ARantine means war. 


HOW 
MANY HANDS 


to wash in 
your plant? 


With “more hands to wash”, 
hundreds of plants are extend- 
ing their Bradley Washfountain 
facilities as evidenced by the 
fact that 65% of all Wash- 
fountain orders during the first 
eight months of 1937 came from 
previous users. 

Repeat orders will always be a big 
part of Bradley business because the list 
of users includes so great a majority 
of the leading and most progressive 
industrial concerns. 

Each 54” diameter Bradley Wash- 
fountain provides for 10 persons at one 
time—yet the water needed for the 
10 is but little more than for one person 
at an ordinary wash basin—and each 
user washes in clean, running water. 

If you are not enjoying the economies 
of Bradleys in your plant, write for 
Catalog 937 and 
washroom layout 


raggestons. 
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Roosevelt Over Business 


Since January and February of this 
year, which were the high months in 
the Business Week Index of Activity, 
business has declined about 13%. 
Since March, the high month in the 
stock market, stocks have declined 
about 40°. Clearly the stock market 
has done far more than reflect the 
actual drop in business. And it is 
equally clear that both business and 
the stock market, in declining, have re- 
flected the specific hindrances and the 
innumerable fears arising from the 
New Deal. 

The other day Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the board of the 
Chase National Bank, spoke of the 
stock market break. He paid incidental 
attention to the effect of the break on 
business. There was nothing in the 
business facts, as he says, to cause the 
break ; for business as a whole did very 
well in August. But “the beginning of 
the break in the market found the 
business community, as distinguished 
from the financial community, incred- 
ulous. As the break went further, busi- 
ness men, too, raised questions and 
manifested concern lest the break itself 
might lead to a recession of business.” 

These fears, naturally, caused the 
very thing that was feared; and thus 
all business has reason to regret what- 
ever it was that made the stock market 
decline. 

Mr. Aldrich says it was caused by 
the impaired efficiency of the mar- 
ket, as a result of federal laws and 
regulations. The market is so thin that 
average sales of 2,000 or 3,000 shares 
will suffice to drive stocks down 1%, 
whereas formerly it took sales of 
13,000 shares to do that. And the thin- 
ness, in Mr. Aldrich’s view, is largely 
caused by the capital gains tax, exces- 
sive margin requirements, and harsh 
rules concerning activity by insiders 
and by floor traders, specialists, and 
other dealers. 

But there is something more than 
this behind the stock market break 
and the business decline. There is a 
heavy, ominous  factor—President 
Roosevelt's state of mind. We are still 
at a crisis, he said months ago, a 
“quiet crisis.” In his view we are 
always at a crisis. From this Presiden- 
tial thinking, and from the policies 
based on it, comes a constant proces- 
sion of the jitters. Business men fear 
his crisis talk, his crisis politics, his 
crisis controls. They fear the socialistic 
threats of which TVA and the pro- 


sed seven little TVA’s are symbols. 

hey fear the atmosphere of Presi- 
dential punishment, resentment, en- 
mity, and virulent rancor. They are 
startled and alarmed by the appoint- 
ment of such a man as Sen. Black, 
with his anti-business record, to the 
Supreme Court; and they are pro- 
foundly shocked by the Presidential 
silence that condones the appointee’s 
Klan record after it been 
thoroughly exposed. 

To cap everything else comes the 
rg cordiality to the President on 

is Western trip. The very circum- 
stance that has given Mr. Roosevelt 
courage to start rampaging again— 
courage to make American foreign 
policy a one-man horseback guess, to 
call a special session of Congress, and 
to insist on early passage of his farm 
and wage-hour programs—that very 
circumstance has driven business into 
the storm cellar. For if Mr. Roosevelt 
is still highly approved by the people, 
even in those states where the Demo- 
cratic senators have been bold enough 
to oppose him on the Supreme Court 
issue and to give him an unforgettable 
beating, then he has a good chance of 
utting over his legis ative program 
in the coming session. It must be 
frankly admitted that the greatest bear 
factor in the whole business situation 
today is President Roosevelt. 


Chances of Peace In 
The Labor Movement 


The effort to reconcile the Committee 
for Industrial Organization with the 
American Federation of Labor cannot 
succeed within a few months at least, 
and may not succeed at all; but it is 
backed by a powerful force—the in- 
sistence of the rank-and-file that their 
leaders stop fighting each other. This 
is why the leaders have taken such 
pains to prove that their opponents 
are to blame for the split. And it is 
why the A. F. L. executive council has 


hesitated to expel the C. I. 0, ypj 
while the latter have hesitated to ver 
away altogether from the A. F. | Th. 
rank-and-file pressure has Prevented 
a comin break, and it has finalh 
compe ed an attempt at peace by 
negotiation. 
ut peace is impossible unle 

A. F. ann the C. I. O.a 
free hand in organizing the mag; ;, 
dustries, and this would mean thar 
some craft unions would be shoved 
aside, their leaders losing much power 
and perhaps even their jobs, Nay, 
rally a peace on such terms is not eae 
to arrange. And even if it come 
there will be plenty of jurisdiction 
strife between craft and industri) 
unions in the A. F. L, 


Balancing the Budget 
And Relieving Business 


Last the Administration 
mated that the fiscal year 1938 would 
end with a surplus of $37,000,000, 
But the Mar. 15 tax returns showed 
that the undistributed surplus tax was 
not hauling in as much revenue as had 
been expected, and so in April a new 
budget estimate was made for the 
fiscal year 1938. The new estimate 
turned a surplus of $37,000,000 into a 
deficit of $418,000,000. Now we are 
well into the fiscal year (it began July 
1), and another estimate is made. This 
time it reveals a probable deficit of 
$695,000,000. 

Yet the President says the budget 
will be balanced in the fiscal year 
1939, without new taxes. 

Business needs relief from the undis- 
tributed earnings tax, and investors 
need relief from the capital gains tax. 
Such relief cannot be had unless the 
loss in revenue is partly redressed by 
a shift to other sources, such as low- 
ered exemptions on small incomes. It 
should be possible to make such a shift 
without unduly burdening any group 
in the population. 

One thing else is needed: economy. 
Revenues this year are expected to be 
$6,650,000,000—second only to those 
of 1920, when war profits enriched 
the treasury. With aS a monumental 
revenue, the President and Congress 
should have no difficulty in balancing 
the budget by reducing the expend 
tures for relief and general administra- 
tion. 
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